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THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW” AND SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 

In the current number of the Edinburgh Review 

there is an interesting article on recent Shake- 

rian criticism, which however contains some 

ings to which the students of Shakespeare will 
be inclined to demur. 

1. Where Ophelia says in Hamlet — 

“You may wear your rue with a difference,” 
the reviewer’s commentary is to this effect : — 

“ The phrase ‘ bearing a difference ’ is a well-known one 
in heraldry, but what the difference in this case is has 
not been indicated beyond a suggestion that with Ophelia 
rue means simply sorrow, but that as worn by the Queen 
it should denote contrition as well as sorrow. But this 
at best is a cold and abstract fancy, out of harmony with 
the ‘ document ’ of Ophelia’s other gifts.” . 

His fancy is that there is an allusion to the 
property of rue noted by the “schola Salerni ”— 
“ Ruta viris coitum minuit, mulieribus auget ” — 

and argues thus: — 

“In this case the difference would be emblematic of 
the Queen’s hasty return to the nuptial state, and a 
severe reflection on her indecent marriage. Each of 
Ophelia’s gifts would then be ‘documentary’: thoughts 
and remembrances to the faithful lover, ingratitude “and 
guile to the faithless King, and eager sensual pleasure 
to the luxurious Queen.” 

Let all our criticism babble and break down 
sooner than put such a coarse and unmaidenly 
Sarcasm into the mouth of Ophelia. 7 


Princesse | 


| What need of this “ botching ” ? 





| or, more literally, finely fleshed.” 
| explanation on the statement that “ heft is a well- 
Surely | 


Shakespeare had some prescience of the infelicit, 
ous fancies that would come to his comnientators 
on this subject when he makes Horatio say — 
“Her speech is nothing, 
Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts.” 


Ophelia says to 
the Queen (it does not appear that she addresses 
any one else. Who is the “faithful lover” of the 


—Queen Mary and De Thou— Mephistopheles on the | reviewer s interpretation ? )— 


“ You may wear your rue with a difference ”"— 


using the heraldic phrase—that is to say, you 


| shall have something to contrast with and set off 


this sombre bearing ; and accordingly she goes on 
in her innocent fashion, “ There’s a daisy: I would 
give you some violets, but,” &c. 

2. There is an odd note on the passage in Mac- 
beth — 


“ Who cannot want the thought how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm and Donalbain 
To kill their gracious father.” 


It is pleasant to meet with a commentator on 
Shakespeare’s text who tells you that “no altera- 
tion whatever is needed.” But unfortunately the 
reviewer goes on to give his reasons for so think- 
ing; and he proceeds to point out, with much 
ingenious research, instances of the word “ want” 
used in the sense of “do without” or “ be with- 
out.” So Malone paraphrases the text, “Who 
cannot but think,” and seems to fancy it is ex- 
plained. These interpretations preserve with the 
utmost exactness the difficulty of the text. Shake- 
speare has said “ Who cannot be without the 
thought,” where you would have expected “Who 
can be without the thought.” The operation of 
negatives and privatives on each other is apt to 
be rather puzzling, whether in logic, grammar, or 
law; and where such able commentators get be- 
wildered, it is possible that Shakespeare may have 
got bewildered too. But it is more probable that he 
knew what he was about, and that the apparently 
superfluous not is inverted conformably to the 
ironical vein of the whole passage. Lenox says 
in his gibing way, “O yes! Fleance killed his 
father, you know! And who can refrain from— 
well, let us say not thinking how monstrous,” &c. 
The ironical insertion of a not will appear more 


' natural when we remember that what is really 
| in the oe mind is not the heinousness of 


the act, but the question whether the two princes 
were guilty of it—a charge which he means to 
deride. 

3. In Lear, Regan’s “tender-hefted nature ” is 
understood by the reviewer to mean that she is 
spoken of as “ tender-bodied, delicately organised, 
He founds his 


known older English word for handle, that which 
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holds or contains Heft was in this way 
applied proverbially to the body.” 
writer speak of the body as the handle of the 
spirit or inner nature ? Shakespeare might have 
ut such a conceit, perhaps, into the mouth of 
Ysric or Holofernes, but not into that of Lear. 
Tender-hefted simply means tender to handle, 
soft in the fibre, as indicated by the touch. 

4. The reviewer rebukes the Cambridge editors 
for leaving the old reading in 1 King Henry IV. 
iv. 1— 

“ All plumed like estridges that with the wind ”— 


refusing Rowe's conjecture “wing the wind,” 
which he styles “an emendation so happy as to 
be almost certainly a restoration of the text.” 
He does not tell us what is meant by “ winging 
the wind” —a phrase which he seems to take as 
applicable to an ostrich in full career ; but Prince 
Hal and his companions were neither charging 
nor running away. Is it impossible that there 
may have _ in Shakespeare’s time a local verb to 
with, signifying to winnow, as it might well do by 
onomatopeia? Failing this, may not the right 
reading be “whir the wind ”—dayadAduevr wrepi- 
yeoo:, like Homer's swans ? 

5. The Cambridge edition is also reprehended 
for leaving the unintelligible passage in Hamlet, 

*“ The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a dout 

To his own scandal ” ; 
and the reviewer, though not quite so clear on 
this point as on the last-mentioned, accepts Mr. 
Dyce’s emendation — 

“ The dram of evil 

Doth all the noble substance oft debase 

To his own scandal,” 

If Shakespeare wrote “oft debase” it is not 
easy to imagine by what mistake of ear or eye the 
unmeaning words “of a dout” got substituted 
for them. I suppose it may be taken for granted 
that! these words at least are corrupt. If we are 
allowed guesswork, is it not possible that there 
was such a word as “eale,” and that it is identi- 
cal with another mysterious word used in Hamlet, 

“Would’st drink up Esil,” 
which is said to mean vinegar? In that case we 
may perhaps imagine that Shakespeare wrote the 
next line — 
“ Doth all the noble substance over-clout.” 


The metaphor being the same as that used in 
Act I. Se. 5, to describe the operation of the 
poison — 
“Tt doth posset 
And curd like eager droppings into milk 
The thin and wholesome blood.” 

Thus Shakespeare would mean to say here, 
“the small quantity of vinegar or other acid 
matter ‘over-clouts,’ or curdles over, the whole 
of the substance to which it is added, so as to 
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impart its own scandalous character to that sub- 
stance.” He had just before used the word “o'er. 
| leavens,” which may guide us to the image in hig 
| thought. Clout, to clot or curdle, is a well. 
| known provincial expression. It is easy to conceive 
| how the unfamiliar word “clout” passed by 
mistake of the eye into “dout”; and how bya 
mistake of the ear “ over” was written “ of a,” 
Garrick Club. C. G. Rrowerr, 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LORD BYRON. 


I have copied the following letter from the 
original in the possession of a friend. It is not 
| given by Moore in his Life of Byron, though he 
inserts one of the same date, addressed to himself. 
In that, Lord Byron says: “I embark for Mis- 
solonghi—in four-and-twenty hours.” It seems 

robable, then, that the following letter to his 
riend, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, was written 
after it, and was the last he wrote before he left 
Cephalonia. At this time, when so intense an 
interest in the noble poet has arisen in a manner 
so extraordinary, every fragment of his writing, 
hitherto unpublished, can hardly fail to be ac- 
ceptable. F. C. H, 


“ 15>re 27%. 1823, 





“Dear Douglas, 

“T am embarking for Missolonghi—Bowring 
can tell you the rest, for y* despatches will go to- 
gether.—I am passing “ the Rubicon ”—recollect 
that for God’s sake—and the sake of Greece.— 
You must let me have all the means and credit 
of mine that we can muster or master—and that 
immediately—and I must do my best to the shirt— 
and to the skin if necessary.—Stretch my credit 
and anticipate my means to their fullest extent— 
if Rochdale sale has been completed I can keep 
an army /ere, aye, and perhaps command it. 

“Send me forthwith all the credits you can, 
and tell the Committee that they should ‘enact* 
| @ man and put money in their purse.’ Why, 
man! if we had but 100,000/. sterling in hand, 
we should now be halfway to the city of Con- 
stantine. But the Gods give us joy! ‘En 
avant,’ or as the Suliotes shout in their war-cry— 
‘Derrah! Derrah!’ which being interpreted, 


oo” 


means ‘ On—On—On ! 





“ Yours ever, 
“nN. B” 
“To the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
Mess" Ransom and Co., Bankers, 
Pall Mall East, London.” 


[We cannot print the foregoing letter without taking 
the opportunity which it affords of protesting against the 
unjustifiable step taken by Mrs. Stowe in publishing 
what she calls, but what we are sure is Not, The True 
Story of Lady Byron's Life. 

Thirteen years ago Lady Byron submitted in confidence 
to Mrs. Stowe certain statements and a written paper, 














* This word is illegible in the original. 
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and requested Mrs. Stowe’s help “in making up an 
opinion as to her own duty” with regard to the publica- 
tion of her story. Mrs. Stowe gave that opinion, and 
there she should have stopped, and imitated the reserve 
of the distinguished gentleman whom Lady Byron had, 
in like confidence, originally consulted. Lady Byron 
lived four years after her conversation with Mrs. Stowe, 
but never published a line. For nine years the trustees 
of her papers have followed her example ; and now, on 


some fancied necessity for defending Lady Byron’s cha- | 


racter—a work of supererogation, for Lady Byron’s cha- 
racter needs no defence—Mrs. Stowe dces not hesitate to 
give to the world a story calculated to blast the fair 
fame of one who went down to her grave with the de- 
served reputation of a loyal affectionate wife and a most 
devoted mother. How Mrs. Stowe could be so utterly 
regardless of the wounds which her ill-advised inter- 
ference must inflict upon the children of the lady whose 
memory she has outraged, it is impossible to understand. 
It is only charitable to hope she was not aware of their 
existence.—Ep. “ N. & Q.” } 


THOMAS FLATMAN. 


From a manuscript in my possession, endorsed 
“ Miscellanies by Tho. Flatman, ex Interiori 
Templo, Londini, Nov. 9, 1661,” I extract the fol- 
lowing. I do not find it in my copy of his printed 
works; but as four editions were printed, it may 
probably have been omitted in mine and not in 
others. This is the Flatman of whom Rochester 
wrote — 


“ Not that slow drudge in swift Pindaric strains, 
Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded muse with loose reins.” 
Flatman, however, had his revenge; for he wrote 
@ pastoral on the death of the Earl of Rochester, 
and did not by any means ride a jaded muse : —- 


“ As on his death-bed gasping Strephon lay,— 
Strephon, the wonder of the plains, 
The noblest of th’ Arcadian swains,— 
Strephon, the bold, the witty, and the gay. 
If to Elyzium you would happly flie, 
Live not like Strephon, but like Strephon die.” 
F. W. C. 
Clapham Park, 8.W. 


“on mt s. Ww. WHO CUR’D MY HAND BY A PLAISTER 
APPLY'D TO Y® KNIFE WHICH HURT ME. 
“ Wounded and weary of my life 
1 to my fair one sent my knife. 
The point had pierced my hand as far 
As foe would foe in open warr. 
Cruell but yet Compassionat she 
Spread plaisters for my Enemie, 
She hug’d y* wretch had done me harm 
And in her bosom kept it warm : 
When sudainly I found y* cure was done 
The pain & all y® anguish gone, 
Those nerves w* stiff & tender were 
Now very free and active are: 
Not helpt by any power above 
But a true miracle of Love. 
Henceforth physicians burn yor Bills, 
Prescribe no more uncertain pills, 


’ 


She can at distance vanquish pain, 

She makes y* Grave to gape in vain: 

*mongst all y* arts that saving be 

None so sublime as sympathie. 

O could it help a wound’d breast, 

I’de send my soul to have it dreast. 

Yet rather let her self apply 

The sovereign medcine to her Ey: 

There lurks y* weapon wounds me deep, 

There that w*" stabs me in my sleep, 

For still I feel w**in a Mortall smart, 

The salve yt healed my hand can't cure my heart. 
“ Oct. 19, 1661.” . : 


“Brorep Harr”: 1 Tr. 11. 9.—The difficulty 
of securing an absolutely faultless text, even of 
the sacred books, is curiously illustrated by one 
instance which has caught my eye in the invalu- 
able edition of the New Testament just issued by 
Baron Tauchnitz. The oversight—for such it 
clearly is—appears all the more striking when it 
is recollected that the editor is no other than 
Tischendorf, whose fame as a linguist no less than 
as a restorer of the sacred text isin all lands. I 


| am bound to say that, after much careful scrutiny, 


|and who has it now? 
i 


I have not been able to detect a second error, 
even of a point, in this beautiful and precious 
little volume. The instance is, for J sroided 
hair” the misreading “ broidered hair” is given 
in 1 Tim. ii. 9. This misreading is a vulgar 
blunder, originally due no doubt to the ignorance 
or carelessness of some printer’s reader. A glance 
at Bagster’s Hexapla will show that the “ writhun 
heeris”” of Wiclif's translation became “ broyded 
heare ” in Tyndale’s version, and so continued till 
the altered spelling of “broided haire” of the 
A. V. (1611). The marginal reading gives 
“plaited.” In all the Bibles printed by the 
Queen’s Printers for the Bible Society, the correct 
reading is faithfully maintained. The cheap 
Glasgow Bibles invariably give the misreading, 
and in some of them I have even seen the perver- 
sion “ braided.” I have also noticed the erroneous 
“broidered ” in Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible 
and in D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible (1830). Now 
“ broidered hair” is not alone incorrect, but it ex- 
presses an absurdity. D, Buarr. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


PorTRAIT OF Brron.—A writer in The Standard 
(Sept. 13, 1869) says that when on a visit to 
Bruges in 1826 with his uncle and son, they had 
as a neighbour a Belgian gentleman, a connoisseur 
of paintings. He had in his collection a choice 
portrait of Lord Byron. Lady Byron, en passant, 
wrote from her hotel to ask permission to see it. 
The gentleman ushered her into the room, with- 
drew the curtain of the painting, and left her. 
Lady Byron remained more than an hour, and on 
leaving her emotion choked her thanks. Who 
was this painting by, how did it get to Bruges, 
Lord Leigh exhibited 
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at the National Portrait Gallery at South Ken- 
sington in 1868 a fine portrait of Lord Byron 


by Thos, Phillips, R.A. (signed “T. P. 1814”), | 


size 36 x 28in. At the same time Mr. William 
Smith sent a portrait by R. Westall, R.A. (size 
30 x 25 in.). Lord Broughton had an original 
picture of his lordship, at the age of nineteen, by 
G. Saunders. This was engraved by Finden. 
Joun Preeort, Jun. 


“Snakes HERE.”—In A Walking Tour round 
Ireland in 1865, published lately, the author, 
speaking of the country about Omagh, says: — 

“ Here I observed to-day on a tree the notice or warn- 
ing—‘ Snakes here.’ What does this mean? I had no 
opportunity of discovering during my subsequent travels, 
nor did I see the like notice anywhere else. I must leave 
this matter to be investigated by some future traveller.” 


In Barrow’s Tour, round Ireland in 1835, where 
he speaks of the village of Glenarm (far from 
Omagh), he says : — 

“T observed a notice painted on a board in a small 
garden as follows: ‘ Bewar of Sneks,’ At first I confess 
that this brief caution puzzled me a little, and at the 
moment I concluded that it could only mean ‘ Beware of 
Snakes.’ This, however, it turned out, was a very useful 
notice and well understood by the natives, though I had 
not the sagacity to find it out. It was nothing more nor 
less than the technical name for a species of our man- 
traps, so constructed as to seize hold of the legs of those 
who happened to be caught in it.” 

The Scottish word snak, as used by Gavin 
Douglas, &c., means the gnashing of a dog’s jaws 
together when he aims at his prey. A, BP. 

Vatt Monument, Greenock. 


Superstition rn Inpra. — Please preserve the 
following fragment : — 

“A curious case was lately tried before the Sessions 
Judge of Nellore. A woman with a few young children 
was walking one evening after dark to Nellore, and 
stopped to rest beneath a tamarind tree which had 
the reputation of being haunted. A washerman came 
along driving an ass, and seeing the figure beneath the 
tree called out demanding who was there. The woman 
replied, ‘a Yanad,’ when the man instantly rushed at her 
and struck her with a heavy stick. Both the children 
and the man fied in terror from the place. The man at 
once told what he had done, but the woman when found 
was quite dead. The judge admitted his plea, as it was 
apparent that he could have had no other motive for 
assaulting the woman than his opinion that she was 
something supernatural, but convicted him of culpable 
homicide as he had not exercised due carefulness, passing 
sentence of one year’s rigorous imprisonment.—Friend 
of India, June 25.”—Leeds Mercury, Aug. 11. 

A. O. V. P. 

Tue Princess PAULINE von SCHWARZENBERG, 
BORN PRINCESSE D’'AREMBERG.—Speaking of this 
lamented person (vide “N, & Q.” 4 8, iv. 105, 


| 








“ Napoleon I.,” &c.), I ought to have mentioned 
that among other accomplishments she was very | 


clever at etching. 


Castle of Eisenberg in Bohemia, belonging to 


I have a small view of the | 


of Schwarzenberg, underneath which is engrayed 
“ Dess. et gr. par Pauline de Schwarzenberg.” 
P. A. L, 
Srr Joun Perrot, Knight, was Governor. 
General of Ireland from 1584 to 1588. Sir 


| Nicholas White, Master of the Rolls in that king. 


dom, said of his government,— 
“ Pacificavit Cennaciam ; 

Relaxavit mediam ; 

Subjugavit Ultoniam ; fregit Lageniam ; 
Ligavit Mononiam : 
Extirpavit Scotos, 
Refrenavit Anglos, 

Et his omnibus per eque vectigal 
Acquisivit Reginz.” 

I find this expression in a History of Sir John 
Perrot’: Administration (London, 4to, 1626), which 
terminated so highly to the satisfaction of the 
Irish, that on his recall young men from Dublin 
guarded him from that port across the sea to his 
castle at Carew, Pembrokeshire. 

Tuomas E. Wrixnrvetor, 


(Biographical notices of Sir John Perrot are given in 
“N. & Q.” 1" §. ii. 217, 254; 3°¢ §. viii, 108.—Ep.] 


Rosert Burys.—The following review of 
Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, by Robert 
Burns, printed at Kilmarnock, from the New 
London Magazine, 1786, may deserve a place in 
your columns to rescue it from oblivion : — 

“ We do not recollect to have ever met with a more 
signal instance of true and uncultivated genius than in 
the author of these poems. His occupation is that of a 
common ploughman, and his life has hitherto been spent 
in struggling with poverty. But all the rigours of for- 
tune have not been able to repress the frequent efforts of 
his lively and vigorous imagination. Some of these 
poems are of a serious cast, but the strain which seems 
most natural to the author is the sportive and humorous. 
It is to be regretted that the Scottish dialect, in which 
these poems are written, must obscure the native beau- 
ties with which they appear to abound, and renders the 
sense unintelligible to an English reader. Should it, 
however, prove true that the author has been taken under 
the patronage of a great lady in Scotland, and that a 
celebrated professor has interested himself in the cultiva- 
tion of his talents, there is reason to hope that his dis- 
tinguished genius may yet be exerted in such a manner 
as to afford more general delight. In the mean time, we 
must admire the generous enthusiasm of his untutored 
muse, and bestow the tribute of just applause on one 
whose name will be transmitted to posterity with 
honour.” 

The above critique contrasts favourably with 
those in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Review of 
modern days on the first poetical attempts of 

I 


Byron and Keats. I. H. 
Portsmouth. 
Dantret Deror’s Frrest Pusricatron. — An 


honest writer is bound to correct, immediately on 
discovery, any possible error he may have com- 
mitted. The subject of Defoe’s first printed 


| work was known to all his previous biographers, 
Prince Lobkowitz, whose wife was born Princess | but none of them succeeded in finding a copy. 
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had good reason to think myself more fortunate ; 
and, at p. 20 of his Life, have attributed to him— 

«A Letter, containing some Reflections on His Ma- 
jesty’s Declaration for Liberty of Conscience. Dated the 
‘4th April, 1687.” 


Adding the catalogue reference to the copy in the | 


British Museum, so that my readers might see 
for themselves. 

In Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual, I find the same pamphlet placed under 
“Burnet (Gilbert),” and believe it is printed 
among the Bishop’s works. If rightly so placed, 
Defoe’s tract is still unfound. 

While I have pen in hand, permit me to say I 
hope to give you, shortly, the results of a long 
and very laborious investigation as to “ The Nego- 
ciations of Monsr. Mesnager” (“N. & Q.” 4" 8. 
iii, 548.) W. Lee. 


Queries. 


A BroapsipE QuEery.—Does a broadside with 
the heading — 

“Las fiestas y singulares favores que a Don Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, etc., al serenissimo Rey de la Gran 
Bretaiia,” ete.— 
with a fine engraving of a banquet, signed “ M. T.,” 





in which the King (James I.) is sitting with his | 


crown on, the Prince of Wales sitting on a stool 
at the side—occur in a book, or is it a separate 
broadside printed for the occasion ? a. Od. 


Decoration oF Honovr.—I have casts or | 
moulds of what I consider to be a decoration of | 
honour, but not finding it in Burke’s Orders of | 


Knighthood, I will attempt to describe it for the 
purpose of identification. Its form is oval with 
rojections at each end, the upper one being per- 
orated as if forsuspension. The presumed obverse 
exhibits a bust in profile of a prince or chief, 
wearing a high cap or coronet. The legend sur- 
rounding it is,“+c¢c.Q.KY.PO.OECUM.VOLG. 
ORD . GOR .— GO,” and on the projection at the 
bottom “an. REG. Xx1(?).” In the centre of 
the reverse is represented the sun in his splendour, 
surrounded by the legend, “ UNIVERSUS . SPLENDOR . 
UNIVEASA . BENEVOLENTIA,” and on the projection 
at the bottom “an . mnst. 8799.” I shall feel 
greatly obliged by any information respecting this 
handsome decoration, if it be such. M. D. 


Isaac DorIstavs was murdered in May, 1649, 
while taking his supper at an inn called the White 
Swan (Witte Zwaan) at the Hague. 
house still exist ? 
any one who would tell me where to find it. 

Epwakp PEracocx. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Eryrettie.—In the Universal Cataloque of Art 
Books 1 notice a book published at Nuremberg 


} nel fondo del suo sepolcro di pietra.” 


Does this | 
If so, I should be obliged to | 


| my quarters, I 


in modern German means silly, but I am inclined 
to think it here means simple. Can any of your 
readers tell me whether einfeltig in medieval 
German meant the simple or unlearned, or whe- 
ther it has anything to do with singleness of heart? 
Perhaps Mr. Kinpt, Germany (“Ist’s wo am 
Rhein die Rebe bliiht, Ist’s wo am Belt die Mowe 
zieht ?.””) will help. ALFRED STRONG. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 

Greek Eprrapn.—aA clerical friend, now un- 
happily blind, was struck by the words of an old 
English glee or part-song. He desires to find the 
original Greek epitaph of which they are the 
translation. The work is too arduous for me to 
undertake, but your well-read correspondents may 
be up in “ epitaphia,” and could assist me. The 
following are the lines : — 

“ Here in sweet sleep the son of Nikon lies; 

He sleeps—for who shall say the good man dies?” 

The son of Nikon would appear to be the 
excellent Galen—much honoured by his fellow 
citizens of Pergamos, and world-renowned for his 
medical lore. His death (vide Smith’s Dictionary) 
took place circa 201-3. No other descendant of 
a Nikon appears remarkable. M. A. 


“ Gave Ovr.”—Is not this an Americanism, as 
the words are used in the following quotation ? 
It is to be found in the American translation of 
Neander’s Life of Christ, in treating of the ‘‘ Water 
turned into Wine,” where it is said, “ The wine 
provided for the occasion gave out,” or became de- 
ficient. J. Macray. 

Harvest Cart.—Why are boughs of the ash 
tree exclusively used for decorating “ the harvest 
cart”? This is the case in various parts of the 
midland counties. T. P. ¥. 


SS. Juvenaris.— Will you please inform me if 
the following book is scarce or curious? The 
title is — 

“ Historia delli due Santi Giovenali Vescoui di Narne, 
con aleune Considerationi ad essa spettanti, Consacrata 
alla gloria di detti Santi & alla deuotione della medesima 
Citta verso di loro. In Roma, 1646.” 

In the book there is an engraving of the tomb 
of one saint, marked — 

“ Effigie di S. Giouenale trouata I’ anno 1642, impressa 


A. J. T. 


Lace or Grovnp.—I have just returned from a 
tour in Cornwall. On August 23 I slept at Cam- 
borne. As a sale of ground by a Mr. Polsue was 
occurring in the hotel in which I had taken up 
entered the room whilst the 
auctioneer was describing the property (leasehold) 
as “containing about forty lace of ground.” Un- 


| acquainted with the measure, I at once inquired 


cio aoa ish | “ what quantity of land was contained in a lace?” 
in 1589, fiir die Leyen vnd Einfe Itigen. Einfaltiq | 


The reply was “sixteen feet square” ; consequently 
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the estate consisted of two hundred and forty 
square feet: a dwelling-house was on the ground. 
My query is,—what is the etymology of the term 


“lace”? There was another, to me, peculiarity in 


the sale. I have been present at hundreds of 
sales by auction, and that was, that the biddings 
were regulated by the auctioneer looking at a 
watch on the table before him, and saying, “two 
minutes have expired since a bidding ; if I do not 
have another I shall knock it down,” which, too, 
he did for one hundred and twenty pounds. I am 
acquainted with “sales by candle,” X&c. I know 
that an act of parliament requires that some 
turnpike tolls be let by biddings regulated by a 
three-minute sand-glass. 
ALFRED Jonn DuNKIN. 
44, Bessborough Gardens, South Belgravia. 


Quren Mary anv De THov.—Mr. Motley, in 
his Rise of the Dutch Republic (i. 125), says that 
Queen Mary the first of England forbad “‘ prayers 
to be said for the soul of her father.”” The ac- 
complished historian quotes De Thou (ii. 419) as 
his authority. I have not the latter book at 
hand, but doubt not that the statement occurs 
there as reported. I do, however, very strongly 
doubt its accuracy. Will some one tell us on 
what evidence De Thou rested, when he made 
this startling assertion. A. ¥. F. 


MEPHISTOPHELES ON THE Stace.—The stage 
representation of the seducing spirit, in the meagre 
English drama founded on Goethe's great poem, 
is evidently copied from that given in Retzsch’s 

owerful outlines. But whence did Retzsch draw 
is conception ? I never look at the picture without 
associating it in my mind with the description 
iven us by the historians of the Thirty Years’ 
War of Tilly, the hero of Magdeburg. Is it 
possible that this could be the original of the 
pictured demon ? D. Brarr. 

Melbourne. 

Prant Names.—JIn an article entitled “A 
Handful of Pansies,” by Frances Freeling Broderip, 
which appeared in The Argosy of July last, the 
following plant names occur: “ Fairy hand-shoes, 
curds-in-cream, snow-under-the-hill, fairy trum- 
pets, two-pockets-of-money, Jack-behind-the- 
garden-gate.” Can any one tell me the plants to 
which these refer? The first may be Digitalis 


purpurea, the last Viola tricolor; but of the others | 


I am quite ignorant. 
May I inform the readers of “ N. & Q.” that 
I have left High Wycombe, and that all commu- 
nications on the above subject should be addressed 
to me at the Royal Herbarium, Kew, London, W. 
James Britten. 


“Tue Pursuit or Preasure.”—In the key 











| cerf in making his reference. 


plate of Mr. Noel Paton’s picture, “The Pursuit | 


of Pleasure,” the following verse occurs : — 


“ Unfathomable sea whose waves are years, 
Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears, 
That shoreless flood, which in its ebb and flow 
Doth clasp the limits of mortality.” 


Who is the author of these lines ? H.C, 


Reremovuse.—In Mr. Hermann Krinpr’s article 
on “ Flinter-mouse ” (ant?, p. 167) a passage is 
quoted from the Cornhill Magazine, in which rere. 
mouse is said to be “the old English hrere-mus, 
from hreran, to flutter.” I find, however, in Mr, 
Morris’s glossarial index to the Ayenbite of Inwyt 
(Early English Text Society), under the word 
“ Calowe-mous ” (¢. e. bald-mouse) the following 
remark: “The bat is sometimes called a rere. 
mouse, from the A.-S. hrére, raw,” the latter being 
of course the existing, though old-fashioned, word 
rare, as applied to a joint on the table. Which 
is the true derivation ? C. P. F, 


STRANGWAYES OF WELL.—Any information 
respecting the Strangwayes family, such as ex- 
tracts from registers, notes of wills, monumental 
inscriptions, &c., between the years 1500 and 
1700, will be most acceptable to Epwarp Mor- 
TON, the Villa, Malton. 


Serrs or Cerrs.—In Carlyle’s French Revolu- 
tion (chap. ii.) reference is made to an ancient 
feudal law in France which entitled a seigneur, 
as he returned from hunting, to “kill not more 
than two serfs, and to refresh his feet in their 
warm blood and bowels.” The reference given 
for the existence of this law is Histoire de la Rév. 
Fr. par Deux Amis de la Liberté, ii. 212. Paris, 
1792. This book is not to be found in any of our 
Victorian libraries, so that the reference cannot 
be verified here. But in not one of scores of 
authorities which I have consulted can I find the 
extraordinary law in question mentioned. Even 
De Tocqueville is silent respecting it. The query 
is, was there ever in fact such a law in existence, 
and is there any instance given of its being ac- 
tually put in practice? I have always had 
suspicion that Mr. Carlyle may, by an oversight, 
have confused the English serf with the French 
Sut he is @sually 
so accurate, and the reference being repeated to 
the letter in the new edition of his works now 
issuing, I am anxious to have a little further 
light upon this singular point. D, Bua. 

Melbourne. 


“Strerve tHE Hartcner.” —In Devon and 
Cornwall a lazy person is not unfrequently desig 
nated as “slinging the hatchet.” Now, whether 
the expression was originally applied to wood- 
cutters in particular, who, on leaving off work, 
“sling the hatchet” over their shoulders, I am 
unable to state. Perhaps some correspondent will 
enlighten me. H. W. RB. 
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SunDRY QUERIES.— 

1. What is the meaning of (i.) 7d éAos mpiacda 
xa) rods GAas? (ii.) Of emt Odpais rhv v5piay ? (iii.) OF 
Auovicws ev KoplvOy ? 

2. Whence the following : — 

« Jam fuerit, neque post unquam revocare licebit ” ? 

3. Where may be found (i.) A discussion on the 
language of Aristotle, as distinguished from his 
philosophy? (ii.) A comparison of the syntax of 
Plautus with that of the Augustan writers ? 

4. What were the different provinces of the 
xpitixds, ‘ypauuaTioThs, ypaumuarixds, in the Alexan- 
drian school ? 

5. What were the national deities of the Britons, 
and to which of the Roman deities were they 
made individually to correspond? To what an- 
cient dedicatory inscriptions can we refer on the 
subject ? 

§. What places in England correspond severally 


to Othona, Portus Adurni, Insula Romana? How | 


was the first discovered? P. J. F. Gantrtion. 


Taree Tartors or Toorzy Srreet.—I shall 
feel obliged if any of your correspondents would 
say if there is any historical foundation for the 
common story of “The Three Tailors of Tooley 
Street,” and their petition “ We, the people of 
England”? Probably you have answered this 
already. In which case, would you kindly say 
in what number and page of your publication the 
reply was given ? * Scorvs. 

Glasgow. 

PoputarR ParastoLtocy: WarmM.—Amongst a 
certain class of persons in this part of the county 
of Sussex you will never hear it said of a wealthy 
man that he is rich, but that he is warm. I have 
tried in vain to run this singular expression to 
ground, and therefore venture to ask help from 
any good-natured correspondent of “N. & Q.” 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 


J. Wittme or Marttnscrort.—I have a 
curious quarto volume, printed for the author at 
London in the year 1766, entitled — 

“ Sepherah Shelosh: Three Letters sent to some dis- 
persed, but well-advised Jews, now resident at Liverpool, 
in Lancashire. By J. Willme.” 

The work is of an absurdly mystical character, 
ringing the changes upon the well-known number 
of the Beast; its seven heads and ten horns being 
applied to the seven Electoral Princes of Germany, 
and to their ten provinces or circles. I shall be 
glad of any information relative to the author, who 
dates his first letter from “ Moss-croft,” aliter Mar- 
tin’s-croft, May 10, 1755, O.8. M. D. 


{* An inquiry after these worthies was made in our 
rd S. x. 269, but without eliciting any reply. ] 


Queries with Answers. 


Dip Harvey commit Suicrpe ?—I have been 
greatly startled by reading in Fussell’s Journey 
| round Kent, p. 166, the following extraordinary 
| Statement : — 
“It is melancholy and horrible to relate that Harvey, 
after having immortalised his name by the most important 
discovery which had ever graced the science of medicine, 
and a long life passed in acts of benevolence, closed his 
mortal career by suicide! Having attained the age of 
ninety years, the loss of his sight overwhelmed his decay- 
ing faculties; he sunk in despair, and destroyed himself 
by poison.” 

As I find no mention of this painful incident 
in Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary or any other 
authority in my reach, may I ask through 
“N, & Q.” whether there is any or what founda- 
tion for Fussell’s statement ? J. Mr. 

[ We believe there is really no foundation for Fussell’s 
story. In the life of Harvey in Dr. Munk’s admirable 
Roll of the Royal College of Physicians of London, i. 119 
et seq. this piece of scandal is not even alluded to; butin 
the more elaborate life of the great physician which Dr, 
Willis has prefixed to his edition of The Works of William 
Harvey, M.D., translated from the Latin, with a Life of 
the Author, printed for the Sydenham Society, we find 
at p. lxxxvi. the following note, which clearly shows how 
the story originated :— 

“ Aubrey gives a positive denial to ‘the scandall that 
ran strongly against him (Harvey), viz. that he made 
himself away, to put himself out of his paine, by opium.’ 





Aubrey proceeds: ‘The scandall aforesaid is from Sir 
Charles Scarborough’s saying that he (Harvey) had 
towards his latter end a preparation of opium which he 
kept in his study to take if occasion should serve, to put 
bim out of his paine, and which Sir Charles promised to 
give him. This I believe to be true, but do not at ail 
believe that he did really give it him. The palsey did 
give him an easy passage.’”’— Aubrey’s Letters from 
the Bodleian, p. 386.) 


Prior’s Porms.—In looking over the contents 
of an old portfolio that had not been opened for 
many years, I lighted on a note-book that I had 
formerly, but very irregularly, devoted to the pur- 
poses recommended by Captain Cuttle. Under the 
heading of “ Quotations,” I found — 

“ That if weak women went astray, 

Their stars were more in fault than they ”; 
below which I had written “Qu. author.” Bya 
singular coincidence I purchased on the same ye 
the Poems on Several Occasions, by the late Mat- 
thew Prior, printed for J. and R. Tonson and 
others, 1766. The poems are in one volume, and 
I bought it chiefly for the good engraving it has 
of the author by Basire after H. Régault. On 
opening the book the lines I have referred to 
| caught my attention; they occur in a poem called 
| “Tans Carvel,” which is not given in Johnson’s 
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English Poets, nor do I remember to have seen 
it before. 
is tale eighteen (Chiswick, 1814,) from Shake- 
speare’s Jest Book, put into verse, and its publi- 
cation in 1766 shows how little squeamish readers 
were a century ago. I should like to know if 
this was the latest edition in which it —— 
Cartes WYLIE. 

(“Hans Carvel” is printed in Prior’s Poems on Several 
Occasions, Dublin, 1768, i, 62; as well as in Anderson’s 
Poets of Great Britain, vii.414 ; Alex,Chalmers’s English 
Poets, x. 154; and The Poetical Works of Matthew 
Prior, with a Life by the Rev. John Mitford, i. 128, Bos- 
ton, U. S. 1854.) 

Lonpon Toxen.—A token (brass) was recently 
found in the church of Leighton Bromswold, co. 
Hunts, while undergoing repair. On the one side 
is a circular inscription “ HVGH LYMBARD AT THE 
In,” with the prince’s feather and motto “Ich 


dien ” in the centre. On the other side is arranged | 
| viz., that it “is almost a penny.” 


as follows : — 


. * . 
WOLLCHV 
RCH 
MARKETT 
>. 
>. L > > 
> H > I > 


To what place does this refer ? T. P. F. 

[This is a token of Hugh Lumbard of Woolchurch or 
Stocks Market, now the Mansion House of the City of 
London, erected in 1738. It is described in Boyne’s 
Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, ed. 1858, p. 336, 
and in Beaufoy’s London Tradesmen’s Tokens, ed. 1855, 
p. 263.) 


Replies. 
ORIGIN OF NEWSPAPERS. 
(3"* 8. iv. 191.) 
Your learned correspondent, Mr. Grorcr Av- 


@ustus Sax, declares that he is quite willing to | 


abandon his theory of the word “‘ gazette” being 


derived from any other than the supposed Italian | k qu r : 
| ceepit usurpari pro ipsis novellis. —Jun. 


coin called “ gazetta,” if it can only be proved 
that such a piece of money really at one time 
existed. I feel myself strongly inclined to adopt 
the usual derivation of the word “ gazette,” as it 
seems to me to be most plausible. 


Glossary (London, 1822), he will find under the 
word “ Gazette ” the following extract :— 

“T have seen at least a thousand or fifteene hundred 
people there (at St. Stephen's, Venice) : if you will have 
a stoole it will cost you a gazet, which is almost a penny.” 
—Coryat, vol. ii. p, 15, repr. F 


Surely this is sufficient testimony to prove that | Value with the 


gE ~ 


Mr. Aveustvs Sata distrusts the existence of | former times have issued # small token or 


the coin in question ; but if he will refer to Nares’ | P. Re way 
1 * “iL. | tight; and on referring to Blainville’s Travels 


| 
once upon a time such a coin was current, and 


Of “ itself, suffice it to say, it | consequently the popular belief of the now familiar 


word “gazette” being originally of Venetian 
origin, and derived from a piece of money by 
name “gazetta,” is not altogether without foun- 
dation. Again, in the British Cyclopedia (Part 


| ington, vol. iii. p. 93), the writer says :— 


“ The war which the republic of Venice waged against 
Salzman II., in Dalmatia, gave rise in 1563 to the custom 
in Venice of communicating the military and commercial 
information by written sheets, to be read at a particular 
place by those desirous to learn the news, who paid for 
this privilege in a coin, not any longer in use, called 


| ‘gazetta,’—a name which, by degrees, was transferred 


to the newspaper itself in Italy and France, and which 
ultimately passed over into this country. A file of these 
Venetian papers of the earliest date is still preserved in 
the Magliabecchi library at Florence.” 


As to the value of the coin in question, there 
is a little uncertainty. I am inclined to put it at 
about three farthings. This value, then, will 
agree with that mentioned in the extract above, 
In the Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, vol. i. 
p. 395, the “ gazet” is said to be a Venetian coin 
worth about three farthings. 

I do not agree at all with those who estimate 
its value at a farthing. What newspaper ever 
yet has been produced at that absurd price? 
B. Jonson (Fox, ii. 2) has the following :— 

“ What monstrous and most painful circumstance 

Is here to get some three or four gazets, 

Some three-pence in the whole, for that twill come to,” 

So much to prove the existence of the said 
coin. Many, however, have given various deriva- 
tions of the word “ gazette.” Some derive it, 
says Rees (Cyclopedia, vol. xv.), by corruption, 
from the Hebrew izgad, which signifies nuntius, 
& messenger; but this etymology is too much 
forced. 

D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. 


| p. 226, gives a note on the subject, and Lemon, 


in his English Etymology, says :— 

“ Gazette—ydfa—gaza, vox Persica, pecunia Regis: 
*Menagius nomen hoc putat accepisse a Veneto nummo, 
qui gazetta dicebatur, ac justum erat istiusmodi novel- 
larum pretium; unde quoque nomen hujus nummi postes 
Literally, 4 
pennyworth of news; and sometimes but a poor penny- 
worth into the bargain.” 

Mr. Aveustus Sara thinks it possible that the 
Mint at Venice, called “La Zecca,” may in 
ocket- 

he is 


piece called a zecchino or zecchetto. I thin 


through Italy (London, 1747, vol. i. p. 534), I 
find the following :— 

“From the Library we went to the Zecca, that is, to 
the palace where their public money is struck ; whence 
comes the word zecchino or sequin, the name of the 
Venetian gold coin. .... These sequins are of the same 
golden ducats of Germany and the Low 
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Countries, and pass currently for the same value, ex- 
cepting at Venice, where théy are worth a Venetian 
livre, that is, about sevenpence English more than the 

ri or Hungarian ducats, which is the Italian term 
for those ducats of gold. But there is a kind of these 
struck in Hungary, very much resembling the sequins 
on one side, and passing for the same value in trade. , It 
is from a very good political reason that the sequins 
should in their own territories pass for more than the 

vi; because they therefore prevent the Jews and 
other money-getting people from exporting them out of 


the country, which might be of great prejudice to the | 


state.” 

In conclusion, I think one may safely believe 
that a coin by name “ gazetta” really at one time 
existed at Venice, an 


zette ” from such a coin. T. T. Dyer. 





Mr. G. A. Sawa, after alluding to the fact that 
Gazettes are said to derive their name from the 
gasetta, 2 small Venetian coin at the price of 
which they were sold, wishes to be referred to 
some Italian book of the sixteenth century in 
which such acoin is mentioned. It would per- 
haps be difficult to find such coin mustitast in 
any book of the sixteenth century; but Lippi 
(Lorenzo), in his work entitled Malmantile Rac- 

istato, Poema di Perlone Zipoli, published at 

irenze in 1688, renders Gazzette, “ Novelle, avvisi, 
carte d’ avvisi. E Gazzetta diciamo anche la crazia 
veneziana”’ {see note on stanza xxxvi., terzo can- 
tare, p. 149}. And earlier still, Ferrari (Octav.) 
Orig. Ling. Ital. (Patav. 1676), says : — 

“ Gazetta, Veneta moneta argentea, duorum assium. 
Sed unde appellata sit nondum mihi compertum est. 
Quo pretio, cum olim nuncii rerum toto orbe gestarum, 
que Tacitus diurna appellat, pararentur, ipsa diurna 
Gazette vocitantur.” 

Mr. Sata says also that, in former times, the 
Zecca of Venice may have issued a small coin 
called a zecchino or zecchetto, and he asks — 

“Ts it not more probable that a gazette was christened 
Gazetta, the diminutive of gazza, a magpie or chatterer ? 
Such is my hypothesis. Have I been forestalled in it ?” 


The general opinion seems to be that the coin | 


called “sequin” (It. zecchino) had its name from 
the Zecca where it was first coined (so called 
probably from @jxn, a repository). With regard 
to the latter part of Mr. Sata’s question, I will 
merely refer to a note on the word Gazette in 
the Encyc. des Gens du Monde (1833-44) : — 

“ Quelque médisant a méchamment inventé un autre 
étymologie que nous enregistrons seulement pour mé- 
moire : selon lui, le nom serait un diminutif de gazza, pie, 
oiseau dont on connait le babil inconséquent ; mais le 
lecteur jugera si une pareille comparaison est admissible, 
ou s‘il ne faut pas l’imputer a la seule malignité,” 

See also Dict. de la Conversation, 1836. 

The coin would seem to have derived its 
name from the Latin gaza, a treasury (also, the 
treasury of a prince, treasure, riches)—a word 


| 


that the amount of pro- | 
bability'is in favour of deriving our word “ ga- | 


probably of Persian origin: “ Gaza, sic’ Perse 
ferarium vocant” (Mela, i. 11); “ Pecunia regia, 
quam gazam Perse vocant” (Curt. iii. 18; see 
also y. land 6). Cf. also the Med. Lat. Gazetum, 
gazarum repositorium. Jo, de Janua. [“ Lieux a 
garder richesse,” in Gloss, Lat. Gall. “ Gazatum, 
pro Gaza,” Thesaurus. According to some, the 
Gazette was not named from the coin itself, but 
from the coin which was paid for reading it or 
having it read over. See also Encyc. des Gens du 
Monde; Vocab. della Crusca; Costa e Cardinali, 
| Dizion. della Ling. Ital.; Ménage, Orig. de la 
Lang. Frang. (1650); Ménage, Orig. de la Lang. 
Ital. (1869) ; and Scheller’s Lat. Dic. 

The only confirmation of the etymology from 
| gazza, a magpie, would seem to be, that in some 
old Italian dictionaries the word is written with a 
double z— Gazzetta. R. 8S. CHARNOCK. 

8, Gray’s Inn Square, 





The etymology repudiated by Mr. Sara is as old 
as the newspapers themselves ; Cotgrave, in 1660, 
says,—Gazette, “a certain Venetian coin scarce 
worth one farthing.”  Alberti’s Ital.-Fr. Dic. 
says (i. 374), “Gazzetta, da certa moneta,” date 
1788; we may conclude this coin was then well 
known. I do not, however, find it in Baretti, but 
he quotes —“ Gazzofilacio = treasury,” an allied 
word, which appears in all dictionaries. Rees’s 
| Cyclopedia, xv. fully adopts this theory, and calls 
| the “ gazetta, a kind of coin formerly current in 
Venice.” A, HALL, 


Mr. Sata has probably not read, or does not 
remember, D’Israeli’s account of the origin of news- 
papers ( Curiosities of Literature, i. 226) : — 

“ We are indebted to the Italians for the idea of news- 
papers. The title of their gazettas was perhaps derived 
from gazzera, a magpie or chatterer; or more probably 

| from a farthing coin peculiar to the city of Venice, called 

gazetta, which was the common price of the newspapers, 

Another etymologist is for deriving it from the Latin 

gaza, which would colloquially lengthen into gazetta, and 
signify a little treasury of news. The Spanish derive it 

| from the Latin gaza, and likewise their gazettero and our 
gazetteer for a writer of the gazette, and, what is peculiar 
to themselves, gazetista, for a lover of the gazette.” 

G, A. ScHRUMPF. 


Whitby. 


“ Elle ne manque qu’au tapis,”—the Frenchman 
will surely have said, “ J? ne manque qu’wn tapis 


pour en faire un salon.” 7A. L. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 
(4* S, ili, 452, 540; iv. 79, 199.) 
Here is the sonnet, wished for by HERMANN 
KInpDT, — by Professor Blackie to his trans- 
| lation of Faust : — 
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“AN GOETHE. 


“ Versuch’ ich’s, mich so kiihnlich hoch zu heben, 
Zu den Gefilden reiner Lebensstrahlen ? 
Und wag’ ich’s frech, mit schwacher Hand zu malen, 
Was Dir nur ziemt, das buntbewegte Leben ? 
Wie soll der Kinderzunge lallend Streben 
Aussprechen, was des Mannes Kraft gesungen ? 
Wie soll des Menschen Stimme wiedergeben, 
Was aus der tiefen Gitterbrust entsprungen ? 
O! wenn der Liebe ungestiimer Drang 
Mich trieb, dass ich das Heiligste entweihe, 
Und zu berauschter, frecher Siinde zwang ; 
So schaue Du, aus der Verklirten Reihe, 
Aus Himmelsharfen liebevollem Klang, 
Und wenn Du mich nicht loben kannst, verzeihe!” 


I may mention (as your correspondent’s lan- 
guage is somewhat ambiguous) that, besides this 
sonnet, Mr. Blackie indulges himself with both a 
preface and an introduction. The latter is an 
eloquent and characteristic performance. Possibly 
the following extract, as to the moral of Faust, 
may have interest for some readers at this junc- 
ture : — 

«“ Even as an undue degree of asceticism, and an excess 
of religious feeling, often ends in rankest libertinism and 
sensuality, so an overstrained grasping at things intel- 
lectual and beyond the reach of finite beings most natu- 
rally ends in a hastily formed conviction of the vanity of 
all human knowledge, and in a desperate resolution to 
seek that enjoyment in communion with the brutes 
which we had failed to attain in wrestling with the 
gods : — 

‘ In the depths of sensual joy let us tame 

Our glowing passion’s restless flame! 

Plunge we us into the rushing of Time, 
Into Action’s rolling main!’ 


In such a state of mind the tempter, who goeth about 
like a roaring lion, finds his easiest prey in the noblest 
spirits; and the highest intellect, in a fit of desperate 
madness, does not scruple to enter into a contract with 
the lowest bestiality. fn this view of human nature we 
have at once the plan and the moral of Faust. As an 
overstretched exertion of mind, endeavouring to pass 
beyond its natural limits, is an evil on the one hand, so 





The list of the translations, numerous beyond 
— as they are, of this, the sublimest poeti- 
cal effort of these latter days, is now so far com- 
— that it will not seem inopportune to adda 
ew notes by way of illustration. 

The prose translation of Hayward, from its 


fidelity, its valuable preface and notes, is perha 


| the most useful of 


an attempt to find satisfaction in a reinless gratification | 


of passion is no less an evil on the other. Man is as 
little capable of submitting to the absolute slavery of 
sense, as he is of rising to the pure activity of unshackled 
spirit. Accordingly, Faust is represented as seeking in 
vain for happiness, even amid the undisturbed enjoy- 
ments of love. Though not gifted with sufficient deci- 
sion of moral character to shake off the company of the 
evil spirit, he still retains sufficient perception of the 
difference between right and wrong to prevent him from 
fully enjoying those pleasures which were snatched for 
him by the hand of guilt. 
to follow the dictates of his good genius, but enough 
always to poison the enjoyment of vice; and thus 
he is dragged to destruction, half willing and half 
unwilling— now a pious mystic, now a fleshly debauchee— 
and ever and anon making the woods and caves reecho 
with his unavailing plaint — 


* So reel I from desire on to enjoyment, 


And in enjoyment languish for desire,’ ” 


Kelvin Terrace, Glasgow. 


| to have stolen.” 
He has not virtue sufficient | 


1 to the younger student in 
German. 

The first edition of this is a handsome dem 
8vo volume, published by Moxon in 1833, It 
produced — 

“ A Few Remarks on Mr. Hayward’s English Prose 
Translation of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,’ with additional Obserya- 
tions on the difficulty of translating German Works in 
General. By D. Boileau.” London (Treuttel Wirtz & 
Co.), 8vo0, 1834, pp. 83, 


Some further remarks upon the same version 
will be found also in — 

“Faust Papers, containing Critical and Historical 
Remarks on ‘ Faust’ and its Translations, with some 
Observations upon Goethe. By Dr. W. H. Koller.” 
London (Black & Co.), 12mo, 1835, pp. 127. 


Dr. Koller (originally a bookseller) has in this 
little volume brought together a large amount of 
interesting anecdotal and philological matter. 

The poetical versions of Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, and the fragments of Shelley, form the 
subject of an article in the Quarterly Review, 
xxxiv. 136. 

Hayward’s version is noticed in the Quarterly 
Review, clvii. 107 (April, 1833). 

There is a paper on “ Poetical Translations of 
Faust,” in which are reviewed the versions of 
Blackie, Syme, Birch, Talbot, and others, in 
Blackwood s Magazine for Feb. 1840. 

In the collection of George Smith, Esq., sold 
by Sotheby & Co., July 1867, occurs (Lot 3142) :— 

“ Faust: a Lyric Play in English and Italian.” N.D. 


The admirable pen-sketch of Goethe, in Fraser's 
Magazine, vol. v. No. xxvt. (1832), is of course 
by Thomas Carlyle. The accompanying full- 
length portrait, in lithographic ink, by “ Croquis” 
(D. Maclise, R.A.), is from the original by Stieler 
of Munich. This is said “to have proved a total 
failure and involuntary caricature—resembling, as 
was said at the time, a wretched old clothesman, 
carrying behind his back a hat which he seemed 
A judgment in which I do not, 
myself, altogether agree. 

The later editions of Hayward are to be a 
ferred as the ampler and more correct. The 
earliest is, however, the handsomest. I picked "P 
my own copy, many years ago, in Paris; and, 
opening it at this length of time, I am reminded 
that a single link in the chain of associations 
which bind the book-lover to his book is the fact 
that it owes its handsome half-morocco covering 


| to Thompson, “ Relieur, 106, Rue St. Lazare,” an 
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admirable binder, whilome employed by Charles | the check they imposed upon Popish Liturgies, 


Nodier, who, in a letter printed in his Nouve lles 
(p. 204), styles him “ l’éternel Thompson,” and 
calls him “le relieur le plus paresseux de la 
chrétienté!"—which is saying a good deal, as 
those who have had much to do with the biblio- 
pegistic fraternity will not be slow to admit! 

I remember comparing pretty closely, at the 
time of its appearance, the version of Anna Swan- 
wick (Bohn) with the original, and was much 
struck with its fidelity, its conformity of metre, 
and the apparent ease with which the difficult 
thymes of the short lines had been accomplished. 

é Wutt1aM Bares. 


The following work has a bearing upon this sub- 
ject, although not a version of the great drama : — 

“Faust Papers, containing Critical and Historical Re- 
marks on Faust and its { English] Translations, with 
some Observations upon Goethe. By Dr. W. H., Koller. 
London, 1835, 12mo, pp. iv. 127.” 

The chief object of the work is to show in what 
instances Mr. Hayward’s translation fails to render 
correctly the original. 
observations on the versions of Messrs. Blackie 
and Syme. In a collection of essays by John 
Galt, published under the fantastic title of The 
Bachelor's Wife, there is an account of some 
English translations, and in particular Mephis- 
tophiles’ song in the wine-cellar. It is some 
years since I saw the book, and do not now re- 
member whether the translation was by Galt, or 
merely a quotation. W. E. A. A. 


WHO THREW THE STOOL? 
(4" S. iv. 135, 207.) 
Iam afraid it is too late in the day to disturb 
Jenny Geddes’s claim to this act, which, accord- 


ing to M‘Crie, inaugurated the troublesome times | 


of King Charles I. Wherever the event is re- 
corded, as far as I have observed, the merit or 
demerit is awarded to Jenny. Ward, the papist, 
says, in his doggrel record of England's Reforma- 
tion, 1719: — 
“ Jane Gaddis, a virago jolly, 

Who sat on stool in midst of alley, 

Steps boldly up and takes upon her' 

To stop his mouth, but in rude manner, 


And at his head her stool she flung.” 

In the Melancholy Sonnets (1741) a Presby- 
terian, in a more serious vein, lamenting the 
breach of promise to the kirk upon the “ Marriage 
of Fergusia to Heptarchus,” :%. e. the Union, re- 
minds his readers that in older Covenanting times 
prelatic intolerance was resisted : — 

“ We made our kirk stools cla’ their pows, 
As once did Jenny Geddes.” 

Another, harping upon the same string, in Scot- 

land's Glory and her Shame (1786), in allusion to 





It also contains similar | 


thus relates the incident: — 
“ At Edinburgh this first took place, 
Which raised some confusion ; 
For Jannet Geddes, an eldern wife, 
Opposing this intrusion ; 
Cry’d out ‘Thou knave, just bi my lug 
Vilt thou say mass but listing?’ 
Then driving at him with her stool, 
Her neighbour-wives assisting 
With chairs and stools,” &c. 
But quotations in favour of the Geddes claim 
might be produced without number; and, as Dr. 
Rogers has not submitted his evidence for Mrs. 
Mein, it must be consigned to that category of 
stories which he elsewhere observes, having once 
got abroad, cannot now be rectified by substi- 
tuting even a more correct one. 

I think, however, the question as to the fashion 
of the stool is still an open one, although the 
Scottish antiquaries believe themselves in posses- 
sion of the identical article. 1am not aware that 
Jenny is anywhere represented above the com- 
monalty collected at St. Giles’s church on the 
introduction of Laud’s Liturgy ; and certainly not 
likely, in those days, to have possessed such an 
advanced and massive clasp-stool as that depicted 
in Chambers’s Book of Days. In one of the Bur- 
ton chap-books (The Wars of England and Scot- 
land) we have a quaint little cut of the whole 
scene in the church, and although our heroine 
is not distinguishable in the riotous crowd, her 
stool is a prominent feature, flying over the 
heads of the people on its Whiggish mission to 
the prelatic offender; and certainly the handy, 
round-headed, three-legged missile, shown therein, 
and such as are to be seen in the kirk aisles to 
this day, accords better with the story than the 
unwieldy flapping relic so religiously preserved 
at Edinburgh. J.0. 





CARVINGS BY GRINLING GIBBONS. 
(4 S., iii. 573; iv. 43.) 

The carvings at Petworth are mentioned by 
Dallaway in his Sussex (vol. ii. p. 317). He says 
an apartment (60 ft. by 24 and 20 high) is pro- 
fusely decorated with festoons inclosing the panels 
for pictures, and which exhibit such a variety and 
richness of ornament in fruit, flowers, shells, 
birds, and sculptured vases, as could be scarcely 
thought to have been within the compass of his 
art. Appended to one of the festoons is a vase 
with a bas-relief in the purest taste. Selden, one of 
Gibbons’ assistants, lost his life in saving this carv- 
ing when the house was on fire. The carvings, 
Dallaway remarks, have been restored by Ritson, 
who was originally employed by the late Duke 
of Norfolk at Arundel. But in 1833 Mr. Rogers 
wrote, “the mixture of old and new, the dirty 
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washed wood'on the white walls, looked so poor | tion. In a few days all the paint will be eaten 
and meagre I was pained in looking at it.” off. To destroy insects, this is the treatment 

There is an exquisite piece of Gibbons’ carving, | adopted by him to the carvings at Belton House: 
representing fruit and flowers, at Norton Conyers | The whole were saturated with a strong solution of 
(the property of Sir B. Graham), near Ripon. cofrosive sublimate (chloride of mercury) in water, 

Mr. Power of Hammersmith ififorms me that | but the dark colour this solution gave the wood 
the altar-piece in the parish church df St. Paul’s | rendered an application first of ammonia and 
there is by that great artist. Faulkner, in his | then of muriatic acid necessary. After this the 
Historical Account of Fulham, mentions a stately | interior of the wood was injected with vegetable 
monument there— | gum and gelatine in order to fill up the holes and 

“ Of white marble, in memory of Dorothy Lady Clarke | strengthen the fabric. A varnish of resin was 


0 216 Ge at the top is an urn, from which are suspended afterwards spread over the surface, and the vari- 
festoons of flowers, and the coat of arms is supported by | ous parts put together according to photographs 
two winged genii. It is an excellent piece of workman- | taken at first. Seven years after the clerk of the 
ship by Grinling Gibbons, and cost 3000. | works reported to Mr. R. that there is never an 
There are also exquisite carvings by Gibbons appearance of wormdust from the carvings, though 
at Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, the seat of Lord | it had been observed about the rooms before, 
Vernon, and Melbury House, Dorchester, the seat | “The age that cannot create restores,” and wh 


ot Lord [chester. should these carvings be reduced to a condition 
As your readers are doubtless aware, a white | like that of the fabled fruit of the Dead Sea with- 
bloom covers many of Gibbons’ carvings, the | out an effort to save them ? ® 


noblest works of sculpture jn wood this land ever | _ Mr. Rogers restored admirably the carvings in 
produced. Though outwardly beautiful to the | the Cedar Chapel at Chatsworth, but the duke 
eye, many of these lovely works are full of rotten- | would not allow those in the state apartments to 
ness, being mere shells ready to fall to dust. | be touched, and in a few years all will be dust. 
This bloom shows their state, and I wouldimpress | What is the authority for the statement that 
on any of your readers who may have any of these | Gibbons was born in Spur Alley in the Strand? 
carvings the importance of having them restored Mr. Black says the Ashmolean MSS. prove that 
without delay. Mr. W. G. Rogers saved those | he was born in Rotterdam, and Evelyn says he 
at Chatsworth and other places from falling to | came from the Low Countries. The records of 
pieces, and so enthusiastic is he on Gibbons’ | Flanders prove the Flemish origin of many of the 
work that nothing would please him more than | wood carvings in our churches. One document 
to be instrumental in saving more like them. He | found refers to a dispute which took place in the 
is now a veteran, but when he was bound ap- | year 1441 between William Cerebis, a Scotch 
prentice in Printing-House Square (then Yard) | merchant, and a monk of Melross Abbey, acting 
there was a clever old man in the employ of the | on behalf of E. de Aeltre, a master carpenter at 
firm, named Richard Birbeck, who had worked at | Bruges, who was to supply certain stalls for Mel- 
Burleigh with carvers who had worked under Gib- | ross Abbey after the fhahion of the stalls in the 
bons at St. Paul's Cathedral. From these men | abbey church of Dunis, in Flanders, and carved 
Birbeck had obtained muchinteresting information, | according to the design of those which existed at 
so ‘that he was able to take Mr. R. round the | Thosar near Bruges. So that Gibbons may have 
outside of the cathedral, and point out the varied been descended from arace of great carvers. But the 
ieces of fruit and flowers over the windows, | Ashmolean MSS. may be right, for Gibbons’ work 
Sistinguishing those executed by Flemish and | is wonderfully Dutch in copying nature I mean 
French workmen from those by the English | realistic, not idealistic. He chose a few flowers 
carvers, which have the loose freedom of some of | and common fruits out of his garden, and it is 
the wood carvings of Gibbons. Birbeck was at | marvellous what effects he produced with them. 
Burleigh about 1745; Rogers knew him in 1807. | Walpole truly says: “There is no instance of & 

All the fine carvings at Blenheim, Kirtlington, | man before Gibbons who gave to wood the loose 
and Wimpole are in yellow deal. The limewood | and airy lightness of flowers, and chained together 
carvings in St. Paul’s Cathedral are in a fine state | the various productions of the elements with a 
of preservation, being free from the attacks of | fine disorder natural to each species.” s 
insects. The carvings in the library of Trinity Let us then, by judicious restoration of his 
College, Cambridge, are of white lime, and have | works, show that we appreciate him whom Evelyn 
been covered over with a glaze or gum, and some | called “ the incomparable young man.” 





with oil paint: the insects not being able to es- | Joun Preeor, Jun., FSA. 
cape have reduced the carving to a skeleton. To The Elms, Ulting, Maldon. 

get the paint off carvings which have been so | 

treated, place them in a trough filled with sawdust | Since writing my former note on the works of 


which has been saturated with an alkaline solu- | Gibbons, the carver, I have lighted on the first 
i 
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few numbers of an admirable little publication, 
entitled Adversaria, and brought out by Mr. Hot- 
ten, the well-known publisher in Piccadilly, with 
his Catalogues in 1856-7. Some very interesting 
extracts are given in Nos. II. and IV. from “ the 
Book of Expenses kept by George Glanville, 


brother-in-law to John Evelyn, the celebrated | 


Naturalist,” and among the items I find the fol- 
lowing one relative to Gibbons, which, if it has 
hitherto escaped the eye of Mr. Pieeort, will 
doubtless be of interest to him :— 

“Nov. 17 [1692]. Payd M* Gibbons in full, for ye 
marble chimney-piece, 18 , 10 . 00.” 

The subjoined remarks are added in the Ad- 
versarva :— 

“Mr. John Evelyn was the early patron of Grinling 
Gibbons, and this ‘chimney-piece’ may have been exe- 
cuted at Mr. Eveiyn’s suggestion. It was at this date 
that Gibbons had made himself famous for his carving 
in marble as well as wood. 

“As far back as 1683 (Diary, June 16th), Mr. Evelyn 
says, in speaking of Gibbons, ‘ nor doubt I at all he will 
prove as great a master in the statuary art.’ 

“ Again, in 1686 (Diary, Dec. 29), he says—‘ I went 
to Whitehall. Nothing can be finer than the magnificent 
marble work and architecture at the end, where are four 
statues representing St. John, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
the Church, in white marble, the work of Gibbon.’ In 
1687 (Diary, Jan. 24th), he further says:—‘ Saw the 
Queen’s apartments at ‘Whitehall. The carving about 
the chimney piece, by Gibbons, is incomparable de 

E. H. W. Dunxin. 

Royal Circus Street, Greenwich. 


EDMUND KEAN AND ALBERT SMITH 


ON MONT BLANC. 
(4% S. iv. 31, 202.) 

I certainly never heard of Edmund Kean hav- 
ing been in Chamonix; nor does his name appear 
in the list of those who have made the ascent of 
Mont Blanc, or of those who attempted but did 
not succeed in reaching the summit. 

A register of all ascents from those of Dr. 
Paccard and Saussure has been carefully kept 
in the office of the “Chef des Guides” at Cha- 
monix; and if ih the year 1818, when a Rus- 
sian count, Matzewski, ascended, or in the years 
preceding or following, Edmund Kean had made 
an ascent, the event would most certainly have 
been recorded in the regist r—particularly at a 
time when ascents were so rare. 

When I published the account of my own 
ascent, I added a list of those which had been 
—— made; and it was compiled from the 

ok in the chef des guides’ possession, and which 
I very carefully examined. Kean’s name does 
not appear there. 

Again, had he inscribed his name in the “Tour- 


ists’ Book ” kept at Montanvert (a very old book, 


which I well remember), it would certainly have 
been noticed by some one of the many who have 


written on Chamonix, and who have given the 
| names of celebrated persons which they found 
| therein recorded. Albert Smith, for one, would 
not have allowed such a name to escape him. He 
would certainly have taken a note of it, had he 
met with it anywhere in or about Chamonix. 

It may therefore be concluded, that Edmund 
Kean did never ascend Mont Blanc; that he 
never inscribed his name in the book at Montan- 
vert; and it is very doubtful whether he ever 
visited Chamonix at all. Joun AULDJO. 

5, Rue des Alpes, Geneva, Sept. 3, 1869. 


[The above is the reply to a letter which our corre- 
spondent Mr. S. Jackson addressed to his friend Mr. 
Auldjo. After reading it there will be few, if any, who 
will regard Kean’s ascent of Mont Blanc otherwise than 
as an invention or a hoax, } 

Albert Smith, in The Story of Mont Blanc 
(Bogue, 1853), says at p. 107, that in 1819 two 
ascents were made: first by two Americans, Dr. 
Russell and Mr. Howard; secondly by an Eng- 








lishman, Capt. Underhill, R.N. In 1820 Dr, 
Hamel attempted, and met with an accident fatal 
to three guides. No subsequent ascent was made 
until 1822 (p. 128); then te gives the names of 
those who have succeeded, including himself, up 
to 1852. Kean is nowhere mentioned. u. B. 


Albert Smith wrote a picturesque narrative of 


| his ascent of Mont Blanc in Blackwood’s Magazine 


for January, 1852. He therein expressly states 
how thoroughly knocked up he was on approach- 
ing the summit, being in indifferent health at the 
time, and “not having had any sleep for two 
nights, or undergone the least training for the 
work”; e. g. the following extracts : — 


“ From this point (i. e. just past the Rochers Rouges), 
on to the summit, for a space of two hours, I was as if 
‘bewitched.’ ..... I believe I was fast asleep with my 
eves open ..... and reeled and staggered about so, 
that, at the foot of the terrible Mer de la Cote, I sat down 
again on the snow, and told Jairraz that I would not go 
any further, but that they might leave me there if they 
pleased. ..... Balmat and another set me up on my 
legs again; and told me that, if I did not exercise every 
caution, we should all be lost together, for the most 
dangerous part of the whole ascent had arrived. I had 
the greatest difficulty in getting my wandering wits into 
order; but the risk called for the strongest mental effort, 


| and, with just sense enough to see that our success in 


scaling this awful precipice was entirely dependent upon 
pluck, I got ready for the climb. ...... The two 
Jairraz were in front of me, with the fore part of the 
rope, and Francois Cachat, I think, behind. . . . . Honest 
Jairraz had no sinecure to pull me after him. .... . 
was perfectly done up... . and when I found myself 
on a level, and looked round, and saw there was nothing 
higher—that I was on the top of Mont Blanc—I was so 
completely exhausted that I fell down upon the snow, 
and was asleep in an instant.” 


By the way, as one very closely acquainted 
with Albert Smith all his life, I observe with 
astonishment that SrerHEN Jackson speaks of 
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“his friend Landor.” Surely there is some mis- 
take here. I can scarcely conceive of two men 
more unlikely, if not to come together, at least to 
become friends, than Albert Smith and Walter 
Savage Landor. A Swiss Tramp, 


DUNMOW FLITCH. 
(4% S. iv. 194.) 


Most of your readers will, I think, agree with 
Mr. Epwarp C. Davies (vide ant2, 194) that some 
account of the ancient ceremony of the presen- 
tation of the Dunmow flitch “should be registered 
in ‘N. & Q.’ for the benefit of those in future 
years who may take an interest in a revival of old 
customs,” and for this purpose I wish to recom- 
mend a little book ah. however, may already 
have become a bibliographical curiosity : — 

“ Programme of the Dunmow Flitch of Bacon Proces- 
sion. A History of its Ancient Origin and Modern Revi- 
val, comprising the Applications of the several Claimants, 
with the Particulars of the Ceremonial appointed to take 

lace at the Town Hall, Great Dunmow, in July, 1855,” 
y Charles Pavey. Dunmow, 1855, pp. 30. 


Prime mover in that year (1855) was the 
author of The Flitch of Bacon, or the Custom of 
Dunmow. Two flitches, both presented by Mr. 
Harrison Ainsworth, were awarded to Mr. James 
Barlow and Hannah his wife, both natives of 
Essex, and (at least at the time) residing at Chip- 
ping Ongar, where Mr. Barlow was carrying on 

usiness as a builder, and to that most indefatig- 
able writer and translator from the French, the 
Chevalier de Chatelain and Clara his wife, the 
amiable and clever authoress of Merry Tales for 
Little Folks, The Silver Swan, The Conjuror’s 
Day- Book, and of many more charming and pleas- 
ing works for young hearts. The latter most 
honourable and most kind-hearted couple had 
applied for the flitch as far back as 1845, when 
the lord of the manor informed t h 
“that the custom had fallen into desuetude, and consi- 
dered it would tend to no good to revive it! Subsequently 


we wrote three years ago [1852] to the rector, to inquire | 


whether there was any truth in a newspaper account of 
a flitch purporting to have been given at Little Dunmow, 
but he himself had only seen it in print, not in reality. 
At the same time he very considerately hinted that I 
did not know all the disagreeables we should have to go 
through on such an occasion,—instancing kneeling on 
sharp stones, &c., to say nothing of considerable fees, 
rather a formidable prospect to poor authors.”— Vide ante, 
pp. 13, 14, Letter of Madame de Chatelain’s to Mr, Ains- 
worth. 

France, then, may feel proud that one of her 
sons, who has long enjoyed the protecting hospi- 
tality of noble and dear old England, should have 
shared in receiving that honourable gift, the 
flitch, the first allusion to which is, according to 
the interesting little volume, in Sir William Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon. The custom itself arose at the 





ancient priory (founded in 1104 by the Lady Juga, 
sister of Ralph Baynard, who held the manor at 
the time of the Doomsday Survey); some of the 
claimants had a flitch, some a gammon of bacon, 
as appears from entries in the register books of 
the priory, which are still preserved at the British 
Museum. (Dunmow, Catalogue of the Cotton MS.) 

The Gentleman's Magazine and the Old London 
Magazine of the year 1751 contain an account of 
the presentation, and it is said that the successful 
candidates realised a large sum of money by 
selling slices of the bacon to those who witnessed 
the ceremony. After this the custom fell into 
desuetude for just a century, until in 1851 Mr, 
and Mrs. Hurrell, owners and occupiers of a farm 
at Felsted, Essex, adjoining Little Dunmow, 
| made a claim to the lord of the manor of Dun- 
| mow priory for the prize, but the application was 
not granted, the custom having been so long 
| dormant. When this refusal became known they 
| received quite an ovation from the inhabitants of 
Dunmow and its neighbourhood, a grand féte 
being given to them, including of course a pro- 
cession and the presentation of a gammon of bacon, 
July 16, 1851. 

Then followed the processions of 1855, of 1857, 
and of the present year, 1869; and thus “three 
times three” for the custom of the flitch! And 
let all remember — 





“ He that repents him not of his marriage in a year and 
a day, 
Either sleeping or waking, 
May lawfully go to Dunmow and fetch a gammon of 
bacon.” 
Hermann Krvot. 
Germany. 





I think “ the revival of the ancient ceremony,” 
as Mr. Davies mildly terms it, ought not to be 
recorded in ‘* N. & Q.” without some accompany- 
ing word of reprobation for such a disgraceful 
exhibition of blackguardism. 

The farce was got up by persons wholly uncon- 
nected with Dunmow, aided by clowns and half- 
naked women from the Alhambra; and the mock 
trial and cross-examination of the unhappy candi- 
| dates, enacted by hired buffoons dressed up a8 
| barristers, was so disgusting and obscene as to 
| call forth hisses from an audience by no means 
squeamish or indisposed to enjoy merriment. 

To the honour of the press let it be noted that 
the respectable London journals, The Times, The 
Standard, The Morning Star, quite irrespectively 
of their politics, all united in condemning the pro- 
ceedings. J AYDEE. 


Rapmagt’s “Deatu or Ane” (4* S. iii. 529.) 
May not the cabinet picture which your corre 
spondent T. M. is inquiring after be the “ Sacri- 
| fice of Cain and Abel” mentioned in Sir Charles 
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Eastlake’s Handbook of Painting, Italian School, 
(ii. 331), on the authority of Passavant (ii. 14), 
which I have not the opportunity of referring to, 
as being then (1855) “in Mr. Emerson’s posses- 
sion in London” ? R. D. 
Mitton’s Hanpwritine (4 §. iv. 232.)—I 
have sent you underneath an account of a collec- 
tion of Italian poetry, which on the title-page of 
one of the poems contains no doubt a genuine 
signature of Milton ; but { am surprised at the 
decided opinion given by Mr. Wrieut on the 
Mel Heliconium sonnet. It is beautifully copied 
in facsimile in Mr. Sotheby’s book, who expresses 
the strongest opinion of its authenticity, and 
Sotheby, after the pains he took, was no mean 
judge. I demur, however, to the expression that 
“this sonnet is in a hand more unlike Milton’s, if 
possible, than the poem,” &c. The writing may 
not be the poet’s. It can never be proved, as the 
signature is only “J. M.”; but I must be per- 
mitted to differ from Mr. Wrient, for if the 
writing is not Milton's it certainly is very like it, 
and if it is not his, whose is it? The book is at 
present at Bath, but I shall have it in London in 
a day or two, and I shall be very happy to send it 
to you for the inspection of any one who is curious 
on the subject. Witt1AM Tire. 
42, Lowndes Square. 
1, Dante. L’ amoroso Convivio di Dante. 12mo, 1529. 
2. Giovanni della Casa. Rime e Prose, with Milton’s 
autograph (“Jo. Milton pre 104 1629”) on the title. 


Venetia. 12mo, 1563. 
3. Ditto Il Galateo. 12mo, 1563. 
4. Ditto Trattato degli Uffici communi tra 


gli Amici superiori ed inferiori. Venetia. 12mo. 

5. Varchi (Benedetto). Sonetti. Ditto, 12mo, 1555. 

If Mr. Wrieut will look into a book in the 
British Museum which is scarcely ever looked at, 
he will find a reference to Milton’s autograph of 
some importance. The book I allude to is the 
Catalogue of Sir Thos. r~y xz MSS., in which, 
at No. 3993, he will find, I believe, Milton’s 
original draft-book of his letters to foreign princes 
as secretary to Cromwell. M. H. 


An autograph of Milton is annexed to two mar- 
riage allegations. See facsimile of one of them in 
the Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, ii. 131. 

G. W. M. 


“Hanpy-Boox anovut Books” (4 S. iv. 194.) — 
If any example was needed to show the utility of 
“N. &Q.” as “a medium of intercommunication ” 
on literary matters, &c., a reference to my appeal 
for help in the number of the 4th inst. may be 
given, as since that date and up to the time of 
writing I have received from all parts of Great 
Britain numerous offers of assistance, with many 
valuable additions and useful suggestions. I cail 
the attention of the readers of this communication 
to the advertisement of the work in to-day’s 
number, with an alteration they will notice about 


| the time of publication, on which I owe my kind 








correspondents and intending subscribers an ex- 
planation. The difficulty of completing the Book- 
sellers’ Directory, and a desire to add to it at the 
request of some correspondents the names and 
addresses of a few of the leading dealers in old 
books in France, Belgium, Holland, and Ger- 
many, renders it impossible to produce the book 
in October: besides which, the proof-sheets have 
to be submitted to no less than sir different gen- 
tlemen who have promised to revise them, and 
the lamented death of Mr. Thomas Watts, who 
had offered to look over and supplement the 
chapter on bibliography, will retard the publication. 
But I trust that the additional matter and the 
careful revision of facts and figures will fully 
compensate for the unavoidable delay. 

An additional part will be appended, of at least 
sixteen pages, giving the additions received, and 
corrections noted after the printing of each part. 

Joun Power. 

3, College Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 

THe Princess Rosamonp (4" 8, iv. 197.)— 
The biography of Rosamond may be thus briefly 
epitomised. Alboin, king of the German Lom- 
bards, who in the middle of the sixth century were 
settled in Pannonia, engaged in hostilities with 
the Gepidz, whose prince, son of king Turismond, 
he slew. He became enamoured of Rosamond, 
daughter of Cunimond, successor to Turismond, 
and brother of him whom he had slain: her he 
sought in marriage, but his suit being rejected he 
carried her off by force. War consequently broke 
out afresh, and the Gepide, supported by a Roman 
army, compelled the restoration of the princess. 
The love and resentment of Alboin, however, led 
to the renewal of hostilities, and he obtained the 
aid of the Avars, whilst the Romans abandoned 
the Gepide to their fate. They were defeated 
with great slaughter a.p. 568, and their name 
and nation passed away. Cunimond fell by the 


| hand of Alboin, and Rosamond became the bride 


of the victor, who, after an ancient practice of his 
nation, fashioned the skull of Cunimond into a 
drinking-cup. He fixed his abode at Pavia, and 
it remained for some ages the chief city of the 
Lombard dominions. His short reign of three 


| years and a half is distinguished by justice and 


mildness. His life was terminated by domestic 
treachery : having drunk deep at a feast with the 
chief of his countrymen, he called for the cup of 
victory, the skull of Cunimond; and when it had 
passed round the circle, ordered it to be carried 
to Rosamond, witha request that she would taste 
the wine and rejoice with her departed father. 
The queen obeyed, but she determined on revenge. 
One evening, when Alboin, oppressed by wine and 
sleep, had retired to his chamber, she unbolted 
the door to her paramour, Helmichis, the king’s 
armour-bearer, after she had herself fastened his 
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sword to the scabbard. Alboin was the best and 


bravest of the Lombard warriors; but, unarmed 
and surprised, he fell an easy victim. Helmichis 
dared not adventure on this murder without the 
aid of Peredeus, whom Rosamond, by a stratagem, 
seduced to illicit love and murder. The ambitious 
Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of Hel- 
michis; but the Lombard chiefs demanded justice 
on the spouse and the two other murderers of 
Alboin. She fled with her daughter and two 
lovers from Verona to Ravenna. Helmichis was 
oisoned by a deadly potion from Rosamond’s 
and, but he first compelled her to drain the same 
cup, and both expired. Peredeus amused the 
court of Constantinople by his feats of strength, 
and became blind. (Warnefrid, Gest. Longob.; 
Muratori; Gibbon, xlyv.) T. J. Bucxton. 


Lomparp Caprrat (4 S, iv. 197.) — Prior to | 


Charlemagne, towards the end of the fifth cen- 
tury and before its conquest by the Lombards 
under Alboin A.D. 568, this country formed that 
art of the kingdom of the Ostrogoths which is 
Sctebated Transpadane Gaul, the chief places of 
which were Turin (Augusta Taurinorum), Mantua, 
Padua (Patavium), Aquileia, and Trieste (Ter- 
geste). Before the invasion of the barbarians and 
under the Western Empire, it had been designated 
Gallia Cisalpina or Togata; and in the Togata, 
roperly so called, the chief places were Augusta 
aurinorum ( Turin), Mediolanum (Milan), Tici- 
num (Pavia), Mantua, Bononia (Bologna), and 
Ravenna. 

Eschenburg (p. 1. § 32) says Gallia Cisalpina 
was also called Togata, from the inhabitants adopt- 
ing, after the Social war, the toga, or distinctive 
dress of the Romans; and that what is termed 
above Cisalpine and Transpadane Gaul, being the 
country north of the Padus (Po), was the territory 
of the Taurini, whose chief town was Turin ; 
next to these were the Insubres, whose principal 
towns were Milan, Ticinum (Pavia) on the river 
Ticinus, where Hannibal first defeated the Romans, 
after his passage over the Alps; the Cenomanni, 

ossessing the towns of Brescia, Cremona, and 
Mantua, the birth-place of Virgil; and the Eu- 
ganei, whose chief towns were Trent and Verona, 
the birth-place of Catullus. Next to these were 
the Veneti and Carni; their chief towns were 
Padua, the birth-place of Livy, built by the 
Trojan Antenor after the destruction of Troy, 
and Aquileia, celebrated for its desperate resist- 
ance to Attila, king of the Huns. Next to these 
was the province of Istria, chief town Trieste. 
(See Maps 1, 2, and 3 in Koch’s Révol. de l'Europe, 
vol. iii.) 

The authorities cited by Gibbon in his seventh 


and eighth volumes will perhaps supply all the | 
K | 


information required by N. 
T. J. Bucxton, 


————— 


Davip Garrick (4" S. iv. 198.)—To the men 
of genius and yo talent (in numbers out of 
numbers) lost to France by the nefarious revoea. 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, 80 forcibly and justly 
stigmatised by Saint-Simon, I see must be added 
David Garrick, whose grandfather fled from Bor- 
deaux in 1685, rather than forsake his religious 
creed. I wonder whether the Huguenot blood in 
the great English Roscius aroused him to give 
ear, and act up to, a proposal made to him in 1763 
by a young French poet, Fenouillot, at the insti- 
gation of their mutual friend Diderot, viz. that he 
would translate and perform on the London stage 
a play of his, which the intolerance of the period 
would not admit of its appearing in France; 
“parce que,” says the author, “le protestantisme 
en est la base et que c’est proprement la tolérance 
mise en action.” Neither Fenouillot nor Diderot 
seem to have been aware of Garrick’s French 
Protestant origin, or else they would surely haye 
taken advantage of the circumstance to press the 
matter upon him. Here is part of Diderot’s 
letter : — 


“ Monsieur et trés-honoré Roscius,—C’est moi qui ai 


| donné au poéte qui vous écrit au coin de mon feu le con 


seil de travailler platét pour le théatre de Londres que 
pour le nétre. Il est jeune mais il a l’éme haute... ... 
Celui qui oseroit intituler son drame Jacques Clément, 
Henri Quatre, Richelieu, Damiens, Coligny, risqueroit 
d’obtenir un logement aux dépens de I'état & la Bastille 
ou a Bicétre, et la fantaisie de mon jeune ami seroit de 
mériter cette faveur et de ne pas V’obtenir. . ... Quoi- 
qu'il soit presque aussi gueux qu'il convient & un enfant 
d’Apollon, il aimeroit encore mieux une feuille de laurier 
qu’une grosse pitce d’or. [1 a lu, je ne sais ot, qu’an- 
ciennement ceux qui machaient du laurier prophétisoient, 
et ila grand appetit de ce fourrage. I] sera trés-fatte 
de voir son nom en accolade avec le votre; et pardieu, je 
le crois bien. Je suis, comme vous scavez, votre admira- 
teur et je serois bien faché que vous ne comptassiez pas 
au nombre de vos amis 
“ Drperot. 
“Rue Tarrane, vis-d-vis la rue St Benoit, 
a Paris, ce 20 janv. 1767.” 


P. A. L, 


La Saterre (4 S. iii. 598; iv. 45, 123, 203.) 
The pamphlet referred to by Mr. Bares had been 
already pointed out in my communication at p. 45. 
But, in my note, I carefully refrained on prin- 
ciple from any expression which might convey an 
opinion on the subject, though holding a very 
strong one. In a paper like “N. & Q.” no re- 
ligious controversies can or ought to be admitted; 
and, consequently, no one is entitled to lay down 
a decision on subjects on which discussion is m- 
admissible. I protest, therefore, against the unfair 
advantage taken by the alleged apparition om 
La Salette being dogmatically declared to be & 
“notable imposture.” F.C, 


Te Dopo’s Portrarrs (4" §, iii. 240, 391, 448; 
iv. 166.)—I find an article by H. C. Millies, 


the Transactions of the Royal Academy of Scvences 
; y : 
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| 
of Amsterdam, vol. xi. (1868), on the Dodo and | 
his portraits. The immediate object of the com- | 


munication in question was to bring to the notice 
of the Academy a newly-discovered likeness of the 
pird. Besides this one, he mentions six others as 
known to exist: three by Rowland Savery, dis- 
tributed among the museums of Berlin, Vienna, 
and the Hague; one by John Savery, in the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford; one by John or Row- 
jand Savery, in the British Museum; one by Jan 
Goeimare and Jan de Heem, in Sion House. The 
dates of these six range between 1626 and 1628. 
The seventh was discovered by Mr. Millies, in the 
library of the University of Utrecht, among the 
works of Carolus Clusius (Eroticorum libri decem, 
de.; ex officina Plantiniana Raphalengit, 1605). 
The painter was Adriaan van de Venne, as ap- 

ars from the picture itself, of which a facsimile 
is given annexed to Mr. Millies’ article. Above 
the portrait of this uninviting-looking animal is 
the fillowing : = 

“Vera effigies huius auis WALCH-VOGEL (que et a 
nautis DODAERs propter fwdam posterioris partis cras- 
sitiem nuncupatur) qualis viua Amsterodamum perlata 
est ex Insula MAVRITI, Anno M.DC.XXvI.” 


The painter’s mark is just below the picture: 
“Manu Adriani Vennij pictoris.” A. P. 

A picture, supposed to be by Roland Savery, is in 
my possession (having belonged to my family for 
many generations): it represents Orpheus charming 
the animal creation by the power of music. The 
dodo is represented together with other birds and 
beasts. I can refer your correspondent to The 
Dodo and its Kindred, by Strickland & Melville, 
London, 4to, 1848, where other pictures of the 
dodo by Savery atthe Hague, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Oxford are mentioned. Evetyn Pu. Surrey. 

Wattine Srreet 1x Kent (4 §S, iv. 158, 
225.)—At the time I sent my query I had not 
seen The English Archeologst’s Handbook by 
Henry Godwin, F.S.A. (Parker, 1867). At 
p. 77, Watling Street is described as commencing 
at Richborough, and going through Canterbury 
and London, by Stony Stratford (the paved street 
ford), toChester. A foot-note explains the mean- 
ing of Watling Street as “the road of the sons of 
Watla.” Hence I conclude Watling Street may 
be correctly described as either Roman or Saxon, 
the road itself being Roman and the name of it 
Saxon. Since my query appeared I have been 
asked the following question:—If the Watling 
Street did not go over Boughton Hill and through 
Harbaldown, how is it the remaining portions in 
the city of Canterbury still bearing the name lead 
straight towards both of them? I confess I left 
this fact out of my calculation altogether, and 
upon looking into the question again, I think the 
ancient road must have led through the village 
of Harbaldown. I am still in doubt as to Bough- 





ton Hill being in its course. Hasited, in his His- 
tory of Kent, folio, ypl. ii., under the head of 
“Boughton,” mentions a tradition of the in- 
habitants, to the effect that the ancient road ran 
some distance to the south of Boughton Hill. I 
should not attach much weight to this if I had 
not noticed that Roman remains have been found 
along the road which Hasted supposes was the 
oldest, while along the present main road I cannot 
find that any such relics have been found between 
the forty-ninth mile-stone (which is close to Nash 
Court, Boughton) and Harbaldown. According 
to Rickman, a Roman mile contains 149 yards 
less than an English one. George Beno. 
6, Pulross Road, Brixton, 


Privce Josernu Stvart (4 §, iy. 214.)—If£ 
this interesting member of our royal house were 
the cousin-german of Charles Edward, it would 
be additionally entertaining to know whose son 
he was. Had James II. more sons who lived to 
mature age than one? or are we to suppose & 
resuscitation of one of those who died in infancy ? 
The episode is certes peu connu indeed. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Str Hvew Catvetey (4% 8, iv. 217.)— 

“Hugh de Calverley is retained to dwell with us for 
one year in our voyage to Spain, in whatever place we 
shall visit, or shall assign to him. Savoy, June 30,” 
1372. (Register of John of Gaunt, Duchy of Lancaster 
Documents, Division xi., No. 12, fol. 154.) 

This voyage commenced July 9, 1386. 

HERMENTRUDE, 

Rrron Spurs (4" 8. iv. 216.)—Dr. Fuller, in 
his Worthies of England, notices among the local 
proverbs of Yorkshire “ As true steel as Rippon 
rowels ” : — 

“It is said,” he remarks, “of trusty persons, men of 
metail, faithfull in their imployments. Spurs are a prin- 
cipal part of Knightly Hatchments; yea, a Poet observes 
(Mr. Drayton in his Polyolbion, Song u. p. 71) — 

* The lands that over Ouze to Berwick forth doe bear, 

Have for their blazon had the Snafile, Spur, and 

Spear.’ 
Indeed, the best Spurs of England are made at Rippon, 
a famous town in this county, whose rowels may be in- 
forced to strike through a shilling, and will break sooner 
than bow. However, the horses in this county are gene- 
rally so good, they prevent the Spurs, or answer unto 
them—a good sign of thrifty metall for continuance.” 

When King James came to Ripon, April 15, 
1617, on his way to Scotland, he was presented 
by the corporation “with a gilt bowl and a pair 
of Ripon spurs, which cost 5/.” (Progresses, §c., 
of King James the First, iii. 274). 
os J.G.N. 


In reference to the above, I send you a quota- 
tion from the Anglorum Speculum ; or, The W orthies 


of England in Church and State, p, 882, published 


in 1684: — 
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“ As true steel as Rippon Rowels. The best spurs of 
England are made at Rippon, the rowels whereof may be 
enforced to strike through @ shilling, and will break 
sooner than bow. It is applyed to men of metal, faith- 
ful in their employments,” 

8S. L. 


Tur Derormep TrRANsFoRMED (4 §., iv. 133, 
206.)—A droll instance of an engraver’s error, 
similar to those described by A. H. and E. V., is 
to be found in the original illustrated edition of 
Dombey and Son. The blunder may with fitness 
be recorded in these pages: for the subject is 
none other than the author of our motto—“* When 
found, make a note of”—the immortal Captain 
Cuttle himself; who is represented with his 
wooden arm and hook, sometimes on the right 
and sometimes on the left. W. D. SwEerine. 

Peterborough. 


SHAksPEARE (4 S, iv. 118.)—In Hanmer’s 
Shakespear (vol. i.) there is an account of the 
“ Life, &c., of Mr. William Shakespear, written 
by Mr. Rowe,” in which there is a commentary 
on the lines — 

“ She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 
C. pe LEssErt. 

Wolverhampton. 


“De MALE QUESITIS GAUDET NON TERTIUS | 


nares” (1" 8. ii. 167; ix. 600; x. 115, 216.)— 
The earliest notice of this maxim given by your 
former correspondents seems to be found in a 
work, Bellochu Praxis Moralis Theologie de Casthus 
reservatis, §c. (Venetiis, 1627.) I discover it, 
however, in the following maxim of Guicciardini 
{born A.D. 1482, died a.p. 1540), and quote it 
from the translation by Miss Emma Martin 
(London, 1845), as I am unable at present to 
refer to the original :— 

“It is acommon belief, and we do also often see experi- 
ence thereof, that Ill-gotten Riches do not pass beyond the 
third generation. Saint Augustin says, that God doth 
permit that he who hath acquired them should enjoy 
them, in recompense of whatsoever good Deeds he hath 
done in his life; but that afterward they do not descend 
much farther, because such is ordinarily the judgment of 
God toward Ill-gotten Riches. I said once to a Friar, 
that there was another reason; because he who doth 
acquire Wealth is commonly nurtured in Poverty, and 
therefore he loves it and knows the art of preserving it: 
but his Sons, who are born and nurtured in Riches, know 
not what it is to get Wealth, neither having the Art 
nor method of preserving it, they do readily dissipate it.’, 

Guicciardini’s remark to the Friar is probably 
the natural cause why such riches are soon dis- 
sipated. It seems to be a deduction from the 

roverb known both to Greeks and Romans. In 
Paripides (Fragm. Erechth. 10) we find the 
following : — 

Tas ovolas yap uaAdov 4 ras aprayas 
Timay Sixaov* obre yap mAodrds wore 
BéBaios &dixos. 











“For it is right to prize what is our own, rather than 
what has been acquired by robbery ; for ill-gotten riches 
are never stable.” 

And in Plautus (born about B.c. 254, died a, 
184) we find the same idea (Panui. iv, 2,22) 
“Male partum, male poet which Cicero 
(Philip. ti. 27) gives in a slightly different form: 
“ Male parta, male dilabuntur.” The maxim is 
thus traced to Saint Augustine, who was bom 
A.D. 354. In which of his works is it found ? 
Cravrourp Tart Ramage, 


Wartsunpay (4 S. iii. 552.)—The passages 
quoted by Mr. Knowzes from an early homily in 
which the spelling of this word is wittesunnedeie 
and witte sunnedei are not sufficient to decide this 
difficult question of etymology. They merely 
give « popular explanation, which was also stated 
explicitly in the different versions of the Liber 
Festivals. A more important passage is that in 
the Saxon Chronicle, “on hwitan Sunnan deg” 
(sub an. 1067 in F. Earle’s edit.), where Mr. 
Farle’s suggestion that the Sunday after Easter 
(Dominica in Albis) was meant is almost dis- 
— by the parallel passage in Florence of 
WV orcester, where we read “ in die pentecostes.” 

Before the Norman Conquest there was no 
other name for the day [than Pentecostes, This 
was used even in /Elfric’s Homilies, which being 


| addressed ad populum, would have referred to the 


popular name had such then existed. My own 
impression, then, is, that some word was brought 
over by Norman ecclesiastics, which was rendered 
intelligible to Saxon ears by being corrupted into 
the forms White Sunday or Wit-Sunday, under 
the influence of the same law which changed the 
name of the ship Bellerophon into Billy Ruffian. 

There is also some difficulty about the word 
Whitsun, as used in compound terms. Robert of 
Gloucester is, I believe, the first to use it in the 
form Wytesontyde, and in the sixteenth century it 
occurs in Whitsun-Week, Whitsun-Eve, Whit- 
sun Ale, &c. (It is often spelt Whitson.) I 
would explain it partly by the false division, 
Whitsun-Day, but would lay more stress upon 
its resemblance to the Anglo-Saxon adjectives m 
-sum, as langsum, and (of later dater) gladsome, 
&c. Low or Law Sunday, and Lawson Eve may 
be compared. (But see Corrie’s Wheatly, p. 255, 
note.) 

I have thrown together these notes in the hope 
of eliciting some facts from those well versed m 
early Norman literature; and not in order to pro- 
voke a series of conjectures of the Pfingsten kind, 
which are so often made without any attempt t0 
trace historically the connection between the word 
and the derivation guessed at. E. S, Dewick. 


“ Jeatous AS A CouPLE OF HAIRDRESSERS ” 
(4% S. iv. 196.)—I beg leave to submit to the 
consideration of Mr. H. W. Savixe the following 
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yerses, Which seem to show that, early in the 
eighteenth century, a similar proverb was current 
in France. I take them from an old book in my 
possession, entitled La Bataille des Batailles, ro- 
man comigue de la Rose, par C. Langlois (Paris, 
1721, 12mo.) After describing the origin and 
progress of the quarrel, the author continues thus: 
« Sitost en bataille accourust, 

Ne craignant ne mort ne carnage, 

Et ne courbant sa vile rage : 

Poinct fainéant le poing ne fust, 

Et l’ongle y fust pour quelque chose. 

Ainsi combattoient pour la Rose, 

Aussi jaloux, ces deux seigneurs 

L’ung de l'autre, que deux coéffeurs.” 

This quotation, I think, is sufficient to prove 
that the saying is not of modern growth, but I 
must leave to others to explain its origin, and to 
say why hairdressers are supposed to be more 
subject to the passion of jealousy than ordinary 
mortals. Cuartes Line. 


Curistranity IN Inpra (4 §, iy. 95.) —If 


P. E. N. will turn to Good Words, page 551, 
(August 1869), he will find the editor writing 
thus : — 

“We received much kindness at Vellore, as well as at 
all other places in India. The English chaplain gave us 
the use of his church for our ordination service, affording 
another instance of the catholic spirit manifested by the 
different Christian churches in India.” 

F, N. G. 


BELL-RINGING FOR Divine Service (4 S. iv. 
56.) —- A Presbyterian or Scotch church has been 
recently erected in this city, and a bell is regularly 
rung for Sunday morning and evening services, 
and fora Wednesday evening service. This is the 
only instance of which I have heard in this city, 
except in the church of England. F. N. G. 

Worcester. 

Ovr END LINKED To ovR Beeinnine (4S, 
iv. 60, 147.)\—Among the quotations containing 
this idea, I have not seen the following referred 
to in “N. & Q.”; it is from the Reve’s Prologue 
in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales (ll. 3889-3892) : — 

“ For sikerly, whan I was borne, anon 
Deth drow the tappe of lif, and let it gon: 
And ever sith hath so the tappe yronn¢ 
Til that almost all empty is the tonne.” 


’ 


A. P. 

Came.L: “Tue Surp or toe Desert” (4 §S, 
iv. 10, 168.)—I trust that the query, by whom the 
camel was first so called, may still be answered. 
I find it in an old and somewhat out-of-the-way 
book, George Sandys’s Paraphrase on Job, printed 
first in 1638 (?):— 

“ Three thousand camels his rank pastures fed ; 

Arabia’s wandr ing ships, for traffic bred.” 

As Sandys had been himself an Oriental travel- 
ler—witness his Relation of a Journey, began A.D. 
1610—it is not impossible that he imported the 
expression from the East. C. W. Bryenam. 


| 


Evizapetn Cuavucer (4" 8. iv. 173, 226.) — 
If A. H. will inspect the following sketch of the 
Chaucer dates, I think he will agree with me 
that the relationship of Elizabeth to the poet 
could scarcely be that of granddaughter, since 
1381 is almost, if not quite, too early for her 
birth in that case, to say nothing of her profes- 
sion as anun. The greater part of these dates 
are taken from the Rolls of Edward III. and 
Richard II., the Inquisitions Post-mortem, the 
Register of John of Gaunt, &c. I did not forget, 
but rather assumed as unnecessary to be proved, 
the relationship between Katherine Swynford and 
Philippa Chaucer. The earliest date for the birth 
of the latter seems to be 1342, but a later one I 
judge more probable. Her identity with Philippa 
Pycard I see reason to doubt. 

Geoflrey Chaucer, born 1328, died Oct. 25, 
1400. Married 

Philippa, younger daughter of Sir Payne le 
Roelt, Guienne King-at-Arms ; born 1342-8 (pro- 
bably about 1346) ; married before Sept. 12, 1366 ; 
died after May 6, 1582. 

Issue : Thomas, born circ. 1364 (qy.), Constable 
of Wallingford Castle, Sheriff of Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire, Grand Butler of England, 1403 (qy. 
earlier); confirmed in office Dec. 5, 1422; died 
between Noy. 8, 1434, and Feb. 13, 1435. 
Married 

Maude, daughter and co-heir of John de Burg- 
hersh and Ismania de Hanham; born circ, 1364 
(qy. her father born 1342); died 143-7. 

Issue: Alice, married (1) before 1427, John 
Phelip, who died 1427; (2) before Oct. 20, 1427, 
Thomas de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, who 
died Noy. 1428; (3) before Feb. 27, 1432, Wil- 
liam de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, who died 1450 ; 
she died 1475. HERMENTRUDE. 


FrRANKING Newspapers (4 S, iv. 216.)— 
Originally a newspaper went free through the 
post if addressed to a member of Parliament, 
like a letter. Then, by a convenient fiction, it 
might be franked to any member on the supposi- 
tion that he was staying at the time at the per- 
son’s residence for whom the paper was in reality 
intended. Thus I remember a friend of mine 
franking newspapers constantly for years, with 
the name of Earl Grey, to a place where that 
peer perhaps never went in his life. In the case 
quoted, the name of Lord Onslow was suggested 
for franking the paper, as the name of any other 
member of either House of Parliament might 
have been. F. C. H. 


APPLETON oF South Bemrieet, Essex (4 8. 
iii, 558.)—A pedigree of this family will be found 
in one of the parts of the Archeological Mine, 
published by J. Russell Smith. A. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Syllabus (in English) of the Documents relating to Eng- 
land and other Countries contained in the Collection 
known as Rymer’s Federa. By Thomas Duffus Hardy, 

Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. Vol. J. 1066- 

1877. (Longmans.) 

The Federa is in every sense of the word a great 
work ; so great indeed, that its size and price combine to 
place it out of the reach of a large number of historical 
students, The present Syllabus, the object of which is 
simply to give a synopsis of the whole of the Fadera 
in the fewest possible words, and in strict chrono- 
logical order, and which, as we gather from Sir Thomas 
Hardy's preface, is to be completed in three volumes, will 
be a great boon to such students, who owe no small obli- 
gation to Lord Romilly for suggesting the work, and to 
its learned editor for carrying it out. The volume before 
us contains a brief calendar of the documents contained 
in the first six anda portion of the seventh volume of 
the original edition. This calendar is preceded by a very 
elaborate and instructive preface, in which the editor 
traces not only the origin and history of this great na- 
tional collection of State Documents, for which we are 
indebted to the far-sightedness and good judgment of 
Lord Somers and Lord Halifax, and to the Comte and 
industry of Rymer, but also furnishes us with a very in- 
teresting biography of the Historiographer Royal. This 
preface is followed by valuable tables of the regnal years 
of the Kings of England and of contemporary sovereigns 
from the Conqueror to Edward III. The second volume 
will contain a general index of the names of persons and 

laces which occur in the Syllabus. While the third will 
wholly devoted to a general index of such names of 
srsons and places, including also matters, which appear 
in all the editions of the Federa, and so arranged as to 
suit each edition, We think we have said enourgh to 
show what a valuable contribution the present work 
will be, when completed, to the series of which it forms a 
part. 
The Fuller’s Worthies’ Library. 
Fletcher, B.D., Rector of Hilgay, Norfolk. 


The Poems of Phineas 
For the 


Jirst time collected and edited with Memoir, Essay, Notes, | 


and Facsimiles. By the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. Vols. J1J. and 

IV. Printed for Private Circulation, 

Mr. Grosart has, in these two handsome volumes, 
brought to a close his welcome offering to lovers of 
Elizabethan poetry, a collected edition of the works of 
Phineas Fletcher. Volume the third contains, Sicelides, 
a Piscatory; Elisa, an Elegie; a Collection of Poetical 
Miscellanies ; Fletcher’s hitherto uncollected and inedited 
Minor Poems; and lastly, his Sylva Poetica, with addi- 
tions: while the fourth volume is devoted to his great 
poem, the Purple Island, with Introduction and Notes ; 


the edition being rendered more complete and useful by 


Indices, viz., 1. Index of Things and 

Thoughts; 2. Names of Persons and Places; and 3. 

Words Noticeable and Rare. As this collection of the 

Poems of one, of whom Headley says “ Milton read and 

imitated him, and he is eminently entitled to a very 

high rank among our old English Classics,” is limited 
to 106 copies, it ie clear the book will soon become a very 
scarce one. 

Family Readings on the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels of 
the Christian Year. By the Rev. Douglas C. Timins, 
M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. (Parker & Co.) 

It was John Keble who wrote many years ago in the 

Preface to the Christian Fear, “ Next to a sound rule of 


three separate 





faith, there is nothing of so much consequence as a 
standard of feeling in matters of practical religion; 

it is the peculiar happiness of the Church of Eng! ‘ 
possess in her authorised formularies an ample 
secure provision for both.” He led the van, and 
others have followed him—as, Dr. Hook in his G 
Taught by the Church Services, and Mr. How ig 
Plain Words. Mr. Timins, a member, too, of Kal 
old College of Oriel, adds another name to the 
bringing to his task, or rather labour of love, 
learning and a thorough appreciation of his subie! 
Apart from these qualifications, we wish the book : 
success, as the proceeds arising from its sale -are to 
devoted to that excellent institution the “ Poor Clergy 
Relief Society.” 


The Syrian Christians of Malabar, otherwise called the 
Christians of S, Thomas, by the Rev. Edavalikel Phi 
lipos, Chorepiscopus Cathanar of the Great Church 
Cottayam, in Travancore. Edited by the Rev. 5 
Howard, M.A. (Parker.) oy 
Those whose interest in the Syrians of Malabar way — 

awakened by Mr. Howard’s publication in 1864 of The © 

Christians of S. Thomas and their Liturgies, will find ; 

this little treatise further illustration of their views 

doctrines. 


Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, and the Letter to a Frieud 
by Sir Thomas Browne, Knt. With an Introduction 
and Notes by W. Willis Bund, M.A. LL.B. (Low® 
Son.) 

If it be true, as the editor of this beautiful reprint tells 
us, that “ Sir Thomas Browne is an author who is. now 
little known and less read,” Messrs. Low have done i 
service by including in their Bayard Series this 
printed and carefully edited edition of his Religio Me 
Hydriotaphia, and Letter to a Friend. 


Hood's Works Complete. Part I. (Moxon & Co.) « 


A new edition of the complete works of Thomas Hoot 
issued in shilling parts, in whose writings it is hat ® 


| say whether his humour or his pathos is the most a> 


tive, will be a great boon to his many thousand admitem 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be cont Gua 


} the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 


are given for that purpose: — 
Lyson’s MAGNA BriTaNNtA. 1730. Vol. VI. 
Wanted by Kev. W. D. Sweeting, Minster Precincts, Peterborouglt. r 


Anon. 4to. London, 1767. 
Barsro. TuezatTre: A Poem. Anon. Bristol, 1766. 
SE! LIVES OF FORBIGNERS EMINENT IN PLRTY. 
A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
Gough 
Wanted by Mr. John Gough, A.K.C.,8, York Parade, Beverley Ra 
Hull. J 


BRITANNIA: A Poem. 


8vo, 


1773. 
Ist Edition. By 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


All Additions anit Cm 
rald addressed to the Editor, South Kensington Museu, 


UNTYERSAL CATALOGUE OF ART BOOKS. 
A -_ 


London, W 
.. L. H. T he proverb you refer to is « 
litt with a differen iz.“ To strut lik 
Our Taunton Correspondent is somewhat hasty 
W. 0. (Liverpool The Lord Chancellor ree 
in cons t of his having given upa ! 
taking o rd of the Tree y 
years th commonly pue 
Prime Minister or Premier. 
8. SAVONNA. , 4e. 
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